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450 THE SUN IS CROWNING HAPPY HILLS. 


A CLOISTER-MOOD. 


How mingles with the tempest’s swells 

That warning of tumultuous bells ! 

The fire is loose, and frantic knells 
Throb fast and faster, 

As tower to tower confusedly tells 
News of disaster 


But on my far-off solitude 
No harsh alarams can intrude; 
The terror comes to me, subdued 
And charmed by distance, 
To deepen the habitual mood 
Of my existence. 


Are those, I muse, the Christmas chimes ? 
And listen, weaving careless rhymes, 
While the loud city’s griefs and crimes 
Pay gentle allegiance 
To the rapt spirit that sublimes 
My dreamy regions. 


And when the storm whirls down the shore 
I watch entranced, as o’er and o’er, 
The light revolves amid the roar 
So still and saintly, 
Now large and near, now more and more 
Withdrawing faintly. 


This, too, despairing sailors see 
Flash out their breakers ’neath their lee 
In sudden snow, then lingeringly 
Wane toward eclipse, 
While through the dark the shuddering sea’ 
Gropes for the ships. 


And is it right this mood of mind 
That thus can sit, with peace enshrined, 
And in the world mere topics find 

For idle stricture, 
Seeing the life of humankind 

Only as picture ? 


The events in line of battle go; 

In vain for me their trumpets blow 

As unto him that lieth low 
In death’s dark arches, 

And through the sod hears, throbbing slow, 
The muffled marches. 


My Dante frowns with lip-locked mien, 

As who would say, “ They only, I ween, 

Whom life-long armor-chafe makes lean, 
Achieve the vision,’—  _ 

For what ? to feed the unfriend’s spleen, 
The friend’s misprison ! 


What needs he more, that here can sit 
And muse through Burton’s long-drawn wit 
Or subterranean Donne’s gem-lit 
Aladdin’s caverns. 
Or crunch with Burns the fresh-strewn grit 
On floors of taverns ? 


What more than Spenser’s golden age, 
Than Plato’s grove, and Shakspeare’s stage, 








Than Taylor’s pulpit, Flaccus’ page 
He drained a flask on ? 

Who ever answered thy Que scais-je ? 
Thou fleering Gascon ? 


And yet what boots it thus to store 
The brain’s mow with their musty lore, 
Or wander listless on the shore 
To watch the wallow 
Of life’s blind waves that yield no more 
Than scallops hollow ? 


Scallops to show our feet have prest 

Those holy places where the Best 

Was and is not ;—a beggar’s quest, 
Old tomb-dvors haunting, 

As if God’s trefoil in our West 
Lacked alien planting ! 


O Duty! am I dead to thee 

In this my cloistered ecstacy, 

In this lone shallop on the sea 
Adrift towards silence ? 

And are those visioned shores I see 
But sirens’ islands ? 


Best question not the idle air ; 
Leave what to do and what to spare 
To the inspiring moment’s care, 
Nor look for payment 
Of fame or gold, but just to wear 
Unspotted raiment 
—Independent. J.R.L, 








THE SUN IS CROWNING HAPPY HILLS. - 


Words by Thomas Hood, youngest son of the 
author of Song of a Shirt ; set to music by Mrs. 
Emma Winstanley. , 


Tue sun is crowning happy hills, 
In misty purple clad ; 

To hearts that cannot feel my ills 
His very shade is glad. 

Yet did his rays in other days 
Round me a halo pour, 

And sadly on the sun I gaze 
Forever, evermore ! 


The wind is waving merry trees— 
The homes of joyous birds ; 

You say it has no melodies 
Attun’d to mournful words. 

But, ah! each tress of hers no less 
It wav’d in days before, 

And now-’twill speak of happiness 
To me, ah, never more ! 


The stream goes winding ever on 
With music all its own, 

And sportive fly and silent swan 
Find joy in every tone ! 

But mem’ry hears in bygone years 
Her voice beside the shore, 

And now the ripple sounds like tears 
That fall for evermore ! 


—Everybody’s Journal. 














CONCERNING DISAPPOINTMENT AND SUCCESS. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 

CONCERNING DISAPPOINTMEMT AND 

SUCCESS. 

Russet woods of autumn, here you are 
once more! I saw you, golden and brown, in 
the afternoon sunshine to-day. Crisp leaves 
were falling, as I went along the footpath 
through the woods: crisp leaves lie upon the 
green graves in the churchyard, fallen from 
the ashes ; and on the shrubbery walks, crisp 
seaves from the beeches, accumulated where 
the grass bounds the gratel, make a warm 
edging, irregular, but pleasant to see, It is 
not that one is “tired of summer :” but there 
is something soothing and pleasing about the 
autumn days. ‘There is a great clearness of 
the atmosphere sometimes; sometimes a sub- 
dued, gray light is diffused everywhere. In 
the country, there is often, on these after- 
noons, a remarkable stillness in the air, amid 
which you can hear a withering leaf rustling 
down. I will not think that the time of bare 
branches and brown grass is so very hear as 
yet; Nature is indeed decaying, but now we 
nave decay only in its beautiful stage, wherein 
it is pensive, but not sad. It is but early in 
October; and we, who live in the country all 
through the winter, please ourselves with the 
belief that October is one of the finest months 
of the year, and that we have many warm, 
bright, still days yet before us. Of course, we 
Know ‘we are practising upon ourselves a 
cheerful, transparent delusion; even as the 
man of forty-eight often declares that about 
forty-eight or fifty is the prime of life. I like 
to remember that Mrs, Hemans was describ- 
ing October, when she began her beautiful 
poem on The Battle of Morgarten, by saying 
that “The wine-month shone in its golden 
prime: ” and I think that in these words the 
picture presented to the mind of an untrav- 

-elled Briton, is not the red grapes hanging in 
blushing profusion, but rather the brown and 
crimson and golden woods, in the warm Oc- 
tober sunshine. So, you russet woods of au- 
tumn, yo. are weleome once more; welcome 
with all your peculiar beauty, so gently erijoy- 
ab.e by all men and women who have not 
used up life; and with all your lessons, so 
unobtrusive, so touching, that have come 
nome to the heart of human generations for 
many thousands of years. Yesterday was 
Sunday; and I was preaching to my simple 
rustics an autumn sermon from the text We 
all do fade as aleaf. As I read out the 
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text, through a half-opened window near me, 
two large withered oak-leaves silently floated 
into the little church in the view of all the 
congregation. I could not but pause for a 
minute, till they should preach their sermon 
before I began mine. How simply, how un- 
affeetedly, with what natural pathos they 
seemed to tell their story! It seemed as if 
they said, Ah, you human beings, something 
besides us is fading; here we are, the things 
like which you fade! 

And now, upon this evening, a little sobered 
by the thought that this is the fourth October 
which has seen this hand writing away at an 
article for the only magazine for which I ever 
wrote, or ever will write, I sit down to begin 
an essay which is to be written leisurely, as 
recreation and not as work. I do not intena 
to finish this essay except just in time for the 
January number of Fraser, so I have plenty 
of time, and I shall never have to write under 
pressure. That is pleasant. And I write 
under another feeling, more pleasing and en- 
couraging still. I think that in these lines I 
am addressing many unknown friends, who, 
though knowing nothing more of me than 
they can learn from the pages of this maga- 
zine, have come gradually not to think of me 
as astranger. I wish here to offer my thanks 
to many whose letters, though they were writ- 
ing only to a shadow, have spoken in so kindly 
a fashion of the writer’s slight contributions, 
that they have given me much enjoyment in 
the reading, and much encouragement to go 
on. “To all my correspondents, whether 
named or nameless, I now, in a moral sense, 
extend a friendly hand. As to the question 
sometimes put, who the writer is, thaé is of 
no consequence. But as to what he is, I 
think, intelligent readers of his essays, you 
will gradually and easily see ¢hat. 

It is a great thing to write leisurely, and 
with a general feeling of kindliness and satis- 
faction with everybody ; but there is a further 
reason why one should set to work at once. 
I feel I must write now, before my subject 
loses its interest ; and before the multitude of 
thoughts, such as they are, which have been 
clustering round it since it presented itself 
this afternoon in that walk through the woods, 
have faded away. It is an unhappy thing, 
but it is the fact with many men, that if you 
do not seize your fancies when they come to 
you, and preserve them upon the written 
page, you lose them altogether. They go 
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away, and never come back. A little while 
ago I pulled out a drawer in this table 
whereon I write; and I took out of it a sheet 
of paper, on which there are written down 
various subjects for essays. Several are 
marked with a large cross; these are the es- 
says which are beyond the reach of fate: they 
are written and printed. Several others have 
no cross; these are the subjects of essays 
which are yet to be written. But upon four 
of those subjects I look at once with interest 
and sorrow. I remember when I wrote down 
their names, what a vast amount, as I fancied, 
I had to say about them: and all experience 
failed to make me feel that unless those 
thoughts were seized and chronicled at once, 
they would go away and never come back 
again. How rich the subjects appeared to 
me, I well remember! Now they are lifeless, 
stupid things, of which it is impossible to 
make any thing. Before, they were like a 
hive, buzzing with millions of bees. Now 
they are like the empty hive, when the life 
and stir and bustle of the bees are gone. O 
friendly reader, what a loss it was to you, that 
the writer did not at once sit down and sketch 
out his essays, Concerning Things Slowly 
Learnt; and Concerning Growing Old! 
And two other subjects of even greater va.ue 
were, Concerning the Practical Effect of Il- 
logical Reasons, and An Estimate of the 
Practical Influence of False Assertions. 
How the hive was buzzing when these titles 
were written down: but now I really hardly 
remember any thing of what I meant to say, 
and what I remember appears wretched stuff. 
The effervescence has gone from the cham- 
pagne ; it is flat and dead. Still, it is possi- 
be that these subjects may recover their in- 
terest; and the author hereby gives notice 
that he reserves the right of producing an 
essay upon each of them. Let no one else 
infringe his vested claims. 

There is one respect in which I have often 
thought that there is a curious absence of an- 
alogy between the moral and the material 
worlds, You are in a great excitement about 
something or other; you are immensely in- 
terested in reaching some aim; you are ex- 
tremely angry and ferocious at some piece of 
conduct; let us suppose. Well, the result is 
that you cannot take a sound, clear, temperate 
view of the circumstances; you cannot see 
the case rightly ; you actually do see it very 
wrongly. You wait till a week or a month 





pusses ; till some distance, in short, intervenes 
between you and the matter; and then your 
excitement, your fever, your wrath, have gone 
down, as the matter has lost its freshness; 
and now you see the case calmly, you see it 
very differently indeed from the fashion in 
which you saw it first ; you conclude that now 
you see it rightly. 

One can think temperately now of the 
atrocities of the mutineers in India. It does 
not now quicken your pulse to think of them, 
You have not now the burning desire you 
once felt, to take a Sepoy by the throat and 
cut him to pieces with a cat-of-nine-tails. The 
common consent of mankind has decided that 
you have now attained the right view. I asx 
is it certain that in all cases the second 
thought is the best ;—is the right thought, as 
well as the calmest thought? Would it be 
just to say (which would be the material ana.- 
ogy) that you have the best view of some 
great rocky island when you have sailed away 
from it till it has turned to a blue cloud on 
the horizon ; rather than when its granite and 
heather are full in view, close at hand? I 
am not sure that in every case the calmer 
thought is the right thought, the distant view 
the right view. You have come to think in- 
differently of the personal injury, of the act 
of foul cruelty and falsehood, which once 
roused you to flaming 4ndignation. Are you 
thinking rightly too ? or has not just such an 
illusion been practised upon your mental 
view, as is played upon your bodily eye when 
looking over ten miles of sea upon Staffa? 
You do not see the basaltic columns now; 
but that is because you see wrongly. You do 
not burn at the remembrance of the wicked 
lie, the crafty misrepresentation, the cruel 
blow ; but perhaps you ought to do so, And 
now (to speak of less grave matters) when all 
Thad to say about Growing Old seems very 
poor, do I see it rightly? Do I see it as my 
reader would always have seen it? Or has 
it faded into falsehood, as well as into dis- 
tance and dimness? When I look back, and 
see my thoughts as trash, is it because they 
are trash and no better? When I look back. 
and see Ailsa as a cloud, is it because it is a 
cloud and nothing more ? or is it, as I have 
already suggested, that in one respect the 
analogy between the moral and the material 
fails P 

I am going to write Concerning Disap 
pointment and Success. In the days when 1 
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studied metaphysics, I should have objected 
to that title, inasmuch as the antithesis is im- 
perfect between the two things named in it. 
Disappointment and Success are not prop- 
erly antithetic; Failure and Success are. 
Disappointment is the feeling caused by fail- 
ure, and caused also by other things besides 
failure. Failure is the thing; disappoint- 
ment is the feeling caused by the thing; while 
success is the thing, and not the feeling. But 
such minute points apart, the title I have 
chosen brings out best the subject about which 
I wish to write. And a very wide subject it 
is; and one of universal interest. 

I suppose that no one will dispute the fact 
that in this world there are such things as 
disappointment and success. I do not mean 
mere.y that each man’s lot has its share of 
ooth ; I mean that there are some men whose 
life on the whole is a failure, and that-there 
are others whose life on the whole is a success. 
You and I, my reader, know better than to 
think that lite is a lottery; but those who 
think it a lottery, must see that there are hu- 
man beings who draw the prizes, and others 
who draw the blanks, I believe in luck, and 
ill luck, as facts; of course, I do not believe 
the theory upon which common consent builds 
tnese facts. ‘There is, of course, no such thing 
as chance; this world is driven with far too 
tight a rein to permit of any thing whatsoever 
falling out in a way properly fortuitous. But 
it cannot be denied that there are persons 
with whom every thing goes well, and other 
persons with whom every thing goes ill. 
There are people who invariably win at what 
are called gamesof chance. There are people 
who invariably lose. You remember when 
Sydney Smith lay on his death-bed, how he 
suddenly startled the watchers by it, by 
breaking a long silence with a sentence from 
one of his sermons, repeated in a deep, solemn 
voice, strange from the dying man. iis life 
had been successful at last; but success had 
come late; and how much of disappointment 
he had known! And though he had tried to 
bear up cheerily under his early cares, they 
had sunk in deep. “We speak of life as a 
journey,” he said, “ but how differently is that 
journey performed! Some are borne along 
their path in luxury and ease; while some 
must walk it with naked feet, mangled and 
bleeding.” 

Who is there that does not sometimes, on 
a quiet evening, even before he has attained 
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to middle age, sit down and look back upon 
his college days, and his college friends; and 
think sadly of the failures, the disappgint- 
ments, the broken hearts, which have been 
among those who all started fair and promised 
well? How very much has after life changed 
the estimates which we formed in those aays, 
of the intellectual mark and probable fate of 
one’s friends and acquaintances! You re- 
member the dense, stolid dunces of that time: 
you remember the men who sat next you in 
the lecture-room, and never answered rightly 
a question that was put to them: you remem- 
ber how you used to wonder if they would al- 
ways be the dunces they were then. Well, I 
never knew aman who was a dunce at twenty, 
to prove what might be called a brilliant or 
even a clever man in after life; but we have 
all known such do wonderfully decently. You 
did not expect much of them, you see. You 
did not try them by an exacting standard. 
If a monkey were to write his name, you 
would be so much surprised at seeing him do 
it at all, that you would never think of being 
surprised that he did not doit very well. So 
if a man you knew as a remarkably stupid 
fellow preaches a decent sermon, you hardly 
think of remarking that it is very common- 
place and dull, you are so much pleased ana 
surprised to find that the man can preach at 
all. And then, the dunces of college days 
are often sensible, though slow; and in this 
world, plain, plodding common sense is very 
likely in the long run to beat erratic bril- 
liancy. The tortoise passes the hare. I owe 
an apology to Lord Campbell for even nam- 
ing him in connection with the name of dunce: 
for assuredly in shrewd, massive sense, no 
judge ever surpassed him. But I may fairly 
point to his career of unexampled success as 
an instance which proves my principle. See 
how that man of parts which are sound and 
solid, but not brilliant or showy, has won the 
Derby and the St. Leger of the law; has 
filled with high credit the places of chief jus- 
tice of England and lord-chancellor. And 
contrast his eminently successful and useful 
course with that of the fitful meteor, Lord 
Brougham. What a great, dazzling genius 
Brougham unquestionably is; yet his greatest 
admirer must admit that his life has been a 
brilliant failure. But while you, thoughtful 
reader, in such a retrospect as I have been 
supposing, sometimes wonder at the decent 








and reasonable success of the dunce, do you 
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not often lament over the fashion in which 
those who promised well, and even brilliantly, 
have disappointed the hopes entertained of 
them? Whatmiserable failures such have not 
unfrequently made! And not always through 
bad conduct either : not always, though some- 
times, by taking to vicious courses; but rather 
by a certain want of tact and sense, or even 
by just somehow missing the favorable tide. 
You have got a fair living and a fair standing 
in the church ; you have held them for eight 
or ten years; when some evening as you are 
sitting in your study or playing with your 
ebildren, a servant tells you, doubtfully, that 
a man is wailing to see you. A poor, thin, 
shabbily dressed fellow comes in, and in fal- 
tering tones begs for the loan of five shillings. 
Ab, with what a start you recognize him! It 
is the clever fellow whom you hardly beat at 
college, who was always so lively and merry, 
who sang so nicely, and was so much asked 
out into society. You had lost sight of him 
for several years; and now here he is, shabby, 
dirty, smelling of whiskey, with bloated face 
and trembling hand: alas, alas, ruined! Oh, 
do not give him up! Perhaps you can do 
something for him. Little kindness he has 
known for very long. Give him the five shil- 
lings by all means; but next morning see you 
go out, and try what may be done to lift him 
out of the slough of despond, and to give 
him achance for better days! I know that 
it may be all in vain; and that after years 
gradually darkening down you may some day, 
as you pass the police office, find a crowd at 
the door, and learn that they have got the 
corpse of the poor suicide within. And even 
wnen the failure is not so utter as this, you 
find, now and then, as life goes onward, that 
this and that old acquaintance has, you can- 
not say how, stepped out of the track, and is 
stranded. He went into the church: he is 
no worse preacher or scholar than many that 
succeed ; but somehow he never getsa living. 
You sometimes meet him in the street, thread- 
bare and soured: he probably passes you 
without recognizing you. O reader,to whom 
God has sent moderate success, always be 
chivalrously kind and considerate to such a 
disappointed man! 

I have heard of an eminent man who, when 
well advanced in years, was able to say that 
through all his life he had never set his mind 
on any thing which he did not succeed in at- 
taining. Great and little aims alike, he never 
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had known what it was to fail. What acusir 
ous state of feeling it would be to most men 
to know themselves able to assert so much! 
Think of a mind in which disappointment is 
a thing unknown! I think that one would 
be oppressed by a vague sense of fear in re 
garding one’s self as treated by Providence in 
a fashion so different from the vast majority 
of the race. It cannot be denied that there 
are men in this world in whose lot failure 
seems to be the rule, Every thing to which 
they put their hand breaks down or goes 
amiss, But most human beings can testify 
that their lot, like their abilities, their stature 
is a sort of middling thing. There is about 
it an equable sobriety, a sort of average en- 
durableness. Some things go well: some 
things go ill. There is a modicum of disap- 
pointment: there is a modicum of success, 
But so much of disappointment comes to the 
lot of almost all, that there is no object in 
nature at which we all look with so much in- 
terest as the invariably lucky man—the man 
whom all this system of things appears to favor. 
You knew such a one at school; you knew 
him at college: you knew him at the bar, in 
the church, in medicine, in politics, in society, 
Somehow he pushes his way: things turn up 
just at the right time for him: great peop.e 
take a fancy to him: the newspapers ery him 
up. Let us hope that you do not look at him 
with any feelings of envy or bitterness; but you 
cannot help looking at him with great interest, 
he is so like yourself, and, at the same time, 
so very unlike you. Philosophers tell us that 
real happiness is very equally distributed; 
but there is no doubt that there is a tremen- 
dous external difference between the man who 
lives in a grand house, with every appliance 
of elegance and luxury, with plump servants, 
fine horses, many carriages, and the poor 
struggling gentleman, perhaps a married 
curate, whose dwelling is bare, whose dress 
is poor, whose fare is scanty, whose wife is 
careworn, whose children are ill-fed, shabbily 
dressed, and scantily educated. It is conceiv- 
able that fanciful wants, slights, and failures, 
may cause the rich man as much and as real 
suffering as substantial wants and failures 
cause the poor; but the world at large will 
recognize the rich man’s lot as one of success, 
and the poor man’s as one of failure. 

This is a world of competition. It is a 
world full of things that many people wish 
to get, and that all cannot get at once; and 
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to say this is much as to say that this is a|thmg, great or small, and yet not got it. 
world of failures and disappointments. All | Failure is indeed a thing of all degrees, from 
things desirable. by their very existence im- | the most fanciful to the most weighty: disap- 


ply the disappointment of some. When you, 
my reader, being no longer young, look with 


pointment is a thing of all degrees, from the 
transient feeling that worries for a minute, to 


a philosophic eye at some pretty girl entering | the great crushing blow that breaks the mind’s 
a drawing-room, you cannot but reflect, as | spring forever. Failure isa fact which reaches 
you survey the pleasing picture, and more | from the poor tramp who lies down by the 


especially when you think of the twenty 
thousand pounds—Ah! my gentle young 
friend, you will some day make one heart 
very jolly, but a great many more extremely 
envious, wrathful, and disappointed. So with 
au other desirable things; so with a large 
living in the church; so with any place of 
dignity ; so with a seat on the bench; so with 
a bishopric; so with the woolsack; so with 
the towers of Lambeth. So with smaller 
matters; so with a good business in the 
greengrocery line; so with a well-paying 
milk-walk; so with a clerk’s situation of 
eighty pounds a year; so with an errand 
boy’s place at three shillings a week, which 
thirty candidates want, and only one can get. 
Alas for our fallen race! Is it not part, at 
least, of some men’s pleasure in gaining some 
opject which has been generally sought for, 
to think of the mortification of the poor fel- 
lows that failed ? 

Disappointment, in short, may come and 
must come wherever man can set his wishes 
and his hopes. The only way not to be dis- 
appointed when a thing turns out against 
you, is not to have really cared how the thing 
went. It is not a truism to remark that this 
is impossible if you did care, Of course, you 
are not disappointed at failing of attaining an 
end which you did not care whether you at- 
tained or not; but men seek very few such 
ends. If aman has worked day and night 
for six weeks in canvassing his county, and 
taen, having been ignominiously beaten, on 
tne following day tells you he is not in the 
least degree disappointed, he might just as 
tru.y assure you, if you met him walking up 
streaming with water from a river into which 
he had just fallen, that he is not the least wet. 
No doubt there is an elasticity in the healthy 
mind which very soon tides it over even a 
severe disappointment; and no doubt the 
grapes which are unattainable do sometimes 
im actual fact turn sour. But let no man tell 
‘us that he has not known the bitterness of 
disappointment for at least a brief space, if 





-he have ever from his birth tried to.get any, 





-wayside to di¢, up to the man who is only 


made chief justice when he wanted the chan- 


-cellorship, or who dies bishop of London when 


he had set his heart upon being archbishop 
of Canterbury; or to the prime minister, un- 
rivalled in eloquence, in influence, in genius, 
with his fair domains and his proud descent, 
but whose horse is beaten after being first 
favorite for the Derby. Who shall say that 
either disappointed man felt less bitterness 
and weariness of heart than the other? 
Each was no more than disappointed; and the 
keenness of disappointment bears no propor- 
tion to the reality or the value of the object 
whose loss caused it. And what endless 
crowds of human beings, children and old 
men, nobles and snobs, rich men and poor, 
know the bitterness of disappointment from 
day today. It begins from the child shed- 
ding many tears when the toy bought with 
the long-hoarded pence is: broken the first 
day it comes home; it goes on to the duke 
expecting the Garter, who sees in the news- 
paper at breakfast that the yards of blue 
ribbon have been given to another. Whata 
hard time his servants have that day. How 
loudly he roars at them, how willingly woud 
he kick them! Little recks he that forenoon 
of his magnificent castle and his aucestra 
woods. It may here be mentioned that a very 
pleasing opportunity is afforded to malignant 
people for mortifying a clever, ambitious man, 
when any office is vacant to which it is known 
he aspires. A judge of the Queen’s Bench 
has died: you, Mr. Verjuice, know how Mr, 
Swetter, Q.C., has been rising at the bar; 
you know how well he deserves the ermine. 
Wel., walk down to his chambers; go in and 
sit down; never mind how busy he is—your 
time is of no value—and talk of many differ- 
ent men as extremely suitable for the vacant 
seat on the bench, but never in the remotest 
manner hint at the claims of Swetter himself, 
I have often seen the like done. And you, 
Mr. Verjuice, may conclude almost with cer- 
tainty that in doing all this you are vexing 
and mortifying a deserving man. And such 
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a consideration will no doubt be compensation 
sufficient to your amiable nature for the fact 
that every generous muscular Christian would 
like to take you by the neck, and swing your 
sneaking carcass out of the window. 

Even a slight disappointment, speedily to 
be repaired, has in it something that jars 
painfully the mechanism of the mind. You 
go to the train, expecting a friend, certainly. 
He does not come. Now this worries you, 
even though you receive at the station a tele- 
graphic message that he will be by the train 
which follows in two hours. Your magazine 
fails to come by post on the last day of the 
month ; you have a dull, vague sense of some- 
thing wanting for an hour or two, even though 
you are sure that you will have it next morn- 
ing. And indeed, a very large share of the 
disappointments of civilized life are associated 
with the post-office. I do not suppose the 
extreme case of the poor fellow who calls at 
the office expecting a letter containing the 
money without which he cannot see how he is 
to get through the day; nor of the man who 
finds no letter on the day when he expects to 
hear how it fares with a dear relative who is 
desperately sick. I am thinking merely of 
the lesser disappointments which commonly 
attend post-time : the Zimes not coming when 
you were counting with more than ordinary 
certainty on its appearing; the letter of no 
great consequence, which yet you would have 
liked to have had. A certain blankness—a 
feeling difficult to define—attends even the 
slightest disappointment ; and the effect of a 
great one is very stunning and embittering 
indeed. You remember how the nobleman 
in Ten Thousand a Year, who had been re- 
fused a seat.in the Cabinet, sympathized with 
poor Titmouse’s exclamation when, looking at 
the manifestations of gay life in Hyde-park, 
and feeling his own absolute exclusion from 
it, he consigned every thing to perdition. All 
the ballads of Professor Aytoun and Mr. The- 
odore Martin are admirable, but there is none 
which strikes me as more so than the brilliant 
imitation of Locksley’ Hall. And how true 
to nature the state of mind ascribed to the 
vulgar snob who is the hero of the ballad, 
who, bethinking himself of his great disap- 
pointment when his cousin married somebody 
else, bestowed his extremest objurgations 
upon all who had abetted the ‘hateful result, 
and then summed up thus comprehen- 
sively :— 
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“ Cursed be the foul apprentice, who his loata- 
some fees did earn ; 
Cursed be the clerk and parson; CURSED BE 
THE WHOLE CONCERN !” 


It may be mentioned here as a fact to which 
experience will testify, that such disappoint- 
ments as that at the railway station and the 
post-office are most likely to come when you 
are counting with absolute certainty upon 
things happening as you wish; when not a 
misgiving has entered your mind as to your 
friend arriving or your letter coming. A 
little latent fear in your soul that you may 
possibly be disappointed, seems to have a cer- 
tain power to fend off disappointment, on tae 
same principle on which taking out an um- 
brella is found to prevent rain. What you 
are prepared for rarely happens. The pre- 
cise thing you expected comes not once in a 
thousand times. A confused state of mind 
results from long experience of such cases. 
Your real feeling often is: Such a thing 
seems quite sure to happen; I may say I ex- 
pect it to happen; and yet I don’t expect it, 
because I do: for experience has taught me 
that the precise thing which I expect, which 
I think most likely, hardly ever comes. I 
am not prepared to side with a thoughtless 
world, which is ready to laugh at the confused 
statement of the Irishman who had killed his 
pig. It is not a bull; it is a great psycho- 
logical fact that is involved in his seemingly 
contradictory declaration—* It did not weigh 
as much as I expected, and I never thought 
it would !” 

When young ladies tell us that such and 
such a person “has met with a disappoint- 
ment,” we all understand what is meant. The 
phrase, though it is conventionally intelligible 
enough, involves a fallacy: it seems to teach 
that the disappointment of the youthful heart 
in the matter of that which in its day is no 
doubt the most powerful of all the affections, 
is by emphasis the greatest disappointment 
which a human being can ever know. Of 
course, that is an entire mistake. People get 
over that disappointment: not but what it 
may leave its trace, and possibly color the 
whole of remaining life; sometimes resulting 
in an unlovely bitterness and hardness of na- 
ture; sometimes prolonging even into age a 
lingering thread of old romance, and keeping 
a kindly corner in a heart which worldly cares 
have in great measure deadened. But the 
disappointment which has its seat in the af- 
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fections is outgrown as the affections them- 
selves are outgrown, as the season of their 
predominance passes away; and the. disap- 
pointment which sinks the deepest and lasts 
the longest of all the disappointments which 
are fanciful rather than material, is that which 
reaches a man through his ambition and his 
self-love,—principles in his nature which out- 
last the heyday of the heart’s supremacy, and 
which endure to man’s latest years. The bit- 
ter and the enduring disappointment to most 
human beings is that which makes them feel, 
in one way or other, that they are less wise, 
clever, popular, graceful, accomplished, tall, 
active, and, in short, fine, than they had fan- 
cied themselves to be. But it is only to a 
limited portion of human kind that such words 
as disappointment and success are mainly sug- 
gestive of gratified or disappointed ambition, 
of happy or blighted affection; to the great 
majority they are suggestive rather of success 
or non-success in earning bread and cheese, 
in finding money to pay the rent, in generally 
making the ends meet. You are very young, 
my reader, and little versed in the practical 
affairs of ordinary life, if you do not know 
that such prosaic matters make to most men 
the great aim of their being here, so far as 
that aim is bounded by this world’s horizon. 
The poor cabman is successful or is disap- 
pointed according as he sees, while the hours 
of the day are passing over, that he is mak- 
ing up or not making up the shillings he must 
hand over to his master at night, before he 
has a penny to get food for his wife and chil- 
dren. The little tradesman is successful or 
the reverse, according as he sees or does not 
see from week to week such a small accumu- 
lation of petty profits as may pay his landlord, 
and leave a little margin. by help of which he 
and his family may struggle on. And many 
an educated man knows the analogous feel- 
ings. The poor barrister, as he waits for the 
briefs which come in so slowly—the young 
doctor, hoping for patients—understand then. 
all. Oh, what slight, fanciful things, to such 
men, appear such disappointments as that of 
the wealthy proprietor who fails to carry his 
county, or the rich mayor or provost who fails 
of being knighted ! 

There is an extraordinary arbitrariness 
about the way in which great success is 
aliotted in this world. Who shall “say that 
in one case out of every two, relative success 
is in proportion to relative merit? Nor need 
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this be said in any thing of a grumbling or 
captious spirit. It is but repeating what a 
very wise man said long ago, that “the race 
is not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong.” I suppose no one will say that 
the bishops are the greatest men in the 
Church of England, or that every chief jus- 
tice is a greater man than every puisne judge. 
Success is especially arbitrary in cases where 
itwgoes by pure patronage: in many such 
cases the patron would smile at your weak- 
ness if you fancied that the desire to find the 
best man ever entered his head. 

In the matter of the bench and bar, where 
tangible duties are to be performed, a patron 
is compelled to a certain amount of decency; 
for, though he may not pretend to seek for 
the fittest man, he must at least profess to 
have sought a fit man. No prime minister 
dare appoint a blockhead a judge, without at 
least denying loudly that he is a blockhead. 
But the arbitrariness of success is frequently 
the result of causes quite apart from any 
arbitrariness in the intention of the human 
disposer of success; a Higher Hand seems to 
come in here. The tide of events settles the 
matter: the arbitrariness is in the way in 
which the tide of events sets. Think of that 
great lawyer and great man, Sir Samuel 
Romilly. Through years of his practice at 
the bar, he himself, and all who knew him, 
looked to the woolsack as his certain destina- 
tion. You remember the many entries in his 
diary bearing upon the matter; and I sup- 
pose the opinion of the most competent was 
clear as to his unrivalled fitness for the post. 
Yet all ended in nothing. The race was not 
to the swift. The first favorite was beaten, 
and more than one outsider has carried off 
the prize for which he strove in vain. Did 
any mortal ever dream, during his days of 
mediocrity at the bar, or his time of respect- 
ability as a baron of the Exchequer, that Sir 
R. M. Rolfe was the future chancellor ? 
Probably there is no sphere in which there 
is more of disappointment and heartburning 
than the army. It must be supremely morti- 
fying to a gray-headed veteran, who has 
served his country for forty years, to find a 
beardless Guardsman put over his head into 
the command of his regiment, and to see 
honors and emoluments showered upon that 
fair-weather colonel. And I should judge 
that the despatch written by a general after 
an important battle must be a source of sad 
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‘disappointment to mahy who fancied that 
their names might well be mentioned there. 
But after all, I do not know but that it tends 
to lessen disappointment, that success should 
be regarded as going less by merit than by 
influence or good luck. The disappointed 
man can always soothe himself with the fancy 
that he deserved to succeed, It would be a 
desperately mortifying thing to the majority 
of mankind, if it were distinctly ascertaiwed 
that each man gets just what he deserves. 
The admitted fact that the square man is 
sometimes put in the round hole, is a cause 
of considerable consolation to all disappointed 
men, and to their parents, sisters, aunts, and 
grandmothers. 

No stronger proof can be adduced of the 
little correspondence that often exists between 
success and merit, than the fact that the self- 
same ran, by the exercise of the self-same 
powers, may at one time starve and at an- 
other drive his carriage and four. When 
poor Edmund Kean was acting in barns to 
country bumpkins, and barely finding bread 
for his wife and child, he was just as great a 
genius as when he was crowding Drury Lane. 
When Brougham presided in the House of 
Lords, he was not a bit better or greater than 
when he had hung about in the Parliament 
House at Edinburgh, a briefless and suspected 
junior barrister. When all London crowded 
to see the hippopotamus, he was just the 
animal that he was a couple of years later, 
when no one took the trouble of looking at 
him. And when George Stephenson died, 
amid the applause and gratitude of all the 

‘intelligent men in Britain, he was the same 
man, maintaining the same principle, as when 
men of science and of Jaw regarded as a mis- 

- chievous lunatic the individual who declared 

that some day the railroad would be the 
king’s highway, and mail-coaches would be 
drawn by steam. - 

As to the very highest prizes of human 
affairs, it is, I believe, admitted on all hands, 
that these generally fall to second-rate men. 
‘Civilized nations have found it convenient en- 
'tirely to give up the hallucination that a mon- 
‘arch is the greatest, wisest, and best man in 
this dominions. Nobody supposes that. And 
‘in the case of hereditary dynasties, such an 
rend is not even aimed at. But it is curious 
‘to find how with elective sovereignties it is 
{just the same way. The great statesmen of 
America have very rarely obtained to the 
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dignity of President of the United States. 


Not Clays and Websters, but Polks and Fill- 
mores, have had their four years of frowsy 
royalty at the White House. And even Car- 
dinal Wiseman candidly tells us that the post 
which is regarded by millions as the highest 
which can be held by mortal, is all but sys- 
tematically given to judicious mediocrity, A 
great genius will never be pope. The coach 
must not be trusted to too dashing a chariot- 
eer. Give us the safe and steady man. 
Everybody knows that the same usage applies 
to the primacy in England. Bishops must 
be sensible; but archbishops are by some 
regarded with suspicion if they have ever 
committed themselves to sentiments more 
startling than that two and two make four. 

Let me suppose, my reader, that you have 
met with great success: I mean success which 
is very great in your own especial field. The 
lists are just put out, and you are senior 
wrangler; or you have got the gold medal in 
some country grammar-school. The feeling 
in both cases is the same. In each case there 
combines with the exultant emotion, an intel- 
lectual conception that you are one of the 
greatest of the human race. Well, was not 
the feeling a strange one? Did younot feel 
somewhat afraid? It seemed too much. 
Something was sure to come, you thought, 
that would take you down. Few are bur- 
dened with such a feeling; bui surely there 
is something alarming in great success. You 
were a barber’s boy: you are made a peer, 
Surely, you must go through iife with an ever- 
recurring emotion of surprise at finding your- 
self where you are. It must be curious to 
occupy a place whence you look down upon 
the heads of most of your kind. A duke gets 
accustomed to it; but surely, even he must 
sometimes wonder how he comes to be placed 
so many degrees above multitudes who de- 
serve as well, Or do such come to fancy that 
their merit is equal to their success; and that 
by as much as they are better off than other 
men, they are better than other men? Very 
likely they do. It is all in human nature. 
And I suppose the times have been in which 
it would have been treasonable to hiat thata 
man with a hundred thousand pounds a year 
was not at least two thousand times. as good 
as one with fifty. 

The writer always feels a peculiar sympathy 
with failure, and with people who are suffer- 
ing from disappointment, great or small, Jt 
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is not that he himself is a disappointed: man, 
No; he has to confess, with deep thankfulness, 
that his success has far, very far, transcended 
his deserts. And, like many other men, he 
has found that one or two events in his life, 
which seemed disappointments at the time, 
were, in truth, great and signal blessings. 
Still, every one has known enough of the 
blank, desolate feeling of disappointment, to 
sympathize keenly with the disappointments 
of others, I feel deeply for the poor Punch 
and Judy man, stimulating great excitement 
in the presence of a small, uninterested group, 
from which people keep dropping away. I 
feel for the poor barn-actor, who discovers, 
on his first entrance upon his rude stage, that 
the magnates of the district, who promised 
to be present at the performance, have not 
come. You have gone to see a panorama, or 
to hear a lecture on phrenology or on the 
English humorists. Did you not feel-for the 
poor fellow, the lecturer or exhibitor, when 
he came in, ten minutes past the hour, and 
found little but empty benches? Did you 
not see what a chill fell upon him? how-stu- 
pefied le seemed? in short, how much disap- 
pointed he was? And if the money he had 
hoped to earn that evening was to pay the 
lodgings in which he and his wife were stay- 
ing, you may be sure there was a heart sick- 
ness about his disappointment far beyond the 
mortification of mere self-love. When a rainy 
day stops a picnic, or mars the enjoyment of 
it, although the disappointment is hardly a 
serious one, still it is sure to cause so much 
real suffering, that only rancorous old ladies 
will rejoice in the fact. 

It is curious how men who have known dis- 
appointment themselves, and who describe it 
well, seem to like to paint lives which in the 
mean time are all hope and success. There is 
Mr. Thackeray. With what sympathy, with 
what enjoyment, he shows us the healthy, 
wealthy, hopeful youths, like Clive Newcome, 
or young Pendennis, when it was all sunshine 
around the young prince! And yet how sad 
a picture of life he gives us in The Newcomes. 
It would not have done to make it otherwise ; 
it is true, though sad: that history of the 
good and gallant gentleman, whose life was a 
long disappointment, a long failure in all on 
which he had set his heart ; in his early love, 
in his ambitious plans for his son, even in his 
hopes for his son’s. happiness, in. his own 
schemes of fortune, till that life of honor 
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ended in the almshouse at last. How the 
reader wishes that the author would make 
brighter days dawn upon his hero, But the 
author cannot: he must hold on unflinchingly 
as fate. In such a story as his, truth can no 
more be sacrificed to our wishes than in real 
life we know it to be. Well, all disappoint- 
ment is discipline; and received in a right 
spirit, it may prepare us for better things else- 
where, It has been said that heaven is a 
place for those who failed on earth. The 
greatest hero is perhaps the man who does 
his very best, and signally fails, and still is 
not embittered by the failure. And looking 
at the fashion in which an unseer. power pers 
mits wealth and rank and influence to go 
sometimes in this world, we are possibly justi 
fied in concluding that in his judgment the 
prizes of this Vanity Fair are held as of no 
great account. A life here, in which you fail 
of every end you seek, yet which disciplines 
you for a better, is assuredly not a failure. 
What a blessing it would be, if men’s am- 
bition were in every case made to keep pace 
with their ability. Very much disappoint- 
ment arises from a man’s having an absurd 
over-estimate of his own powers, which leads 
him, to use an expressive Scotticism, to even 
himself to some position for which he is ut- 
terly unfit, and which he has no chance at all 
of reaching. A lad comes to the university 
who has been regarded in his own family as 
agreat genius, and who has even distinguished 
himself at some little country school. _What 
a rude shock to the poor fellow’s estimate of 
himself; what a smashing of the hopes of 
those at home, is sure to come when he measy 
ures his length with his superiors; and is 
compelled, as is frequently the case, to take a 
third or fourth rate position. If you ever 
read the lives of actors (and every one ought, 
for they show you a new and curious phase of 
life), you must have smiled to see the illy 
spelled, ungrammatical letters in which some 
poor fellow writes to a London manager for 
an engagement, and declares that he feels 
within him the makings of a greater actor 
than Garrick or Kean. How many young 
men who go into the Church fancy that they 
are to surpass Melvill or Chalmers? No 
doubt, reader, you have sometimes come out 
of achurch, where you had heard a preacher 
aiming at the most ambitious eloquence, who 
evidently had not the slightest vocation that 
way ;. and. you have thought it would be well 
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if no man ever wished to be eloquent who 


had it not in him to be so. Would that the 
principle were universally true. Who has 
not sometimes been amused in passing along 
the fashionable street of a great city, to see 
a little vulgar snob dressed out within an inch 
of his life, walking along, evidently fancying 
that he looks like a gentleman, and that he is 
the admired of all admirers. Sometimes, in 
a certain street which I might name, I have 
witnessed such a spectacle, sometimes with 
amusement, oftener with sorrow and pity, as 
I thought of the fearful, dark surmises which 
must often cross the poor snob’s mind, that 
he is failing in his anxious endeavors. Occa- 
sionally, too, I have beheld a man bestriding 
a horse in that peculiar fashion which may be 
described as his being on the outside of the 
animal, slipping away over the hot stones, 
possibly at a trot, and fancying (though with 
many suspicions to the contrary) that he is 
witching the world with noble horsemanship. 
What a pity that such poor fellows will per- 
sist in aiming at what they cannot achieve. 
What mortification and disappointment they 
must often know. The horse backs on ta the 
pavement, into a plate-glass window, just as 
Maria, for whose sake the poor screw was 
hired, is passing by. The boys halloo in de- 
rision ; and some ostler, helpful, but not com- 
plimentary, extricates the rider, and says, “I 
see you have never been on ’ossback before : 
you should not have pulled the curb-bit that 
way!” And when the vulgar dandy, strut- 
ting along, with his Brummagem jewellery, his 
choking collar, and his awfully tight boots 
which cause him agony, meets the true gen- 
tleman, how it rushes upon him that he him- 
self is only a humbug. How the poor fellow’s 
heart sinks ! 

Turning from such inferior fields of ambi- 
tion as these, I think how often it happens 
that men come to some sphere in life with a 
flourish of trumpets, as destined to do great 
things, and then fail. There is a modest, 
quiet self-confidence, without which you will 
hardly get on in this world ; but I believe, as 
a general rule, that the men who have at- 
tained to very great success have started with 
very moderate expectations, Their first aim 
was lowly; and the way gradually opened be- 
fore them. Their ambition, like their success, 
went on step by step; they did not go at the 
top of the tree at once. It would be easy to 
mention instances in which those who started 
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with high pretensions have been taught by 
stern fact to moderate them; in which the 
man who came over from the Irish bar in- 
tending to lead the Queen’s Bench, and be- 
come a chief justice, was glad, after thirty 
years of disappointment, to get made a county 
court judge. Not that this is always so; 
sometimes pretension, if big enough, secures 
success. A man setting up as a silk-mercer 
in a strange town, is much likelier to succeed 
if he opens a huge shop, painted in flaring 
colors, and puffed by enormous bills and vast 
advertising vans, than if he set up in a modest 
way, in something like proportion to his 
means. And if he succeeds, well; if he fails 
his creditors bear the loss, A great field has 
been opened for the disappointment of men 
who start with the flourish of trumpets al- 
ready mentioned, by the growing system of 
competitive examinations. By these, your 
own opinion of yourself, and the home opin- 
ion of you, are brought to a severe test. I 
think with sympathy of the disappointment 
of poor lads who hang on week after week, 
hoping to hear that’ they have succeeded in 
gaining the coveted appointment, and then 
learn that they have failed. I think with 
sympathy of their poor parerts. Even when 
the prize lost is not substantial pudding, but 
only airy praise, it is a bitter thing to lose it, 
after running the winner close. It must bea 
supremely irritating and mortifying thing to 
be second wrangler. Look at the rows of 
young fellows, sitting with their papers before 
them at a civil service examination, and think 
what interest and what hopes are centred on 
every one of them. Think how many count 
on great success, kept up to do so by the esti- 
mation in which they are held at home. 
Their sisters and their mothers think them 
equal to any thing. Sometimes justly ; some- 
times the fact justifies the anticipation. When 
Baron Alderson went to Cambridge, he tells 
us that he would have spurned the offer of 
being second man of his year; and sure 
enough, he was out of sight the first. But 
for one man of whom the home estimation is 
no more than just, there are ten thousand in 
whose case, to strangers, it appears simply 
preposterous, 

There is one sense in which all after-life 
may be said to he adisappointment. It is far 
different from that which it was pictured by 
early anticipations and hopes. The very 


greatest material success still leaves the case 
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thus, And no doubt it seems strange to 
many to look back on the fancies of youth, 
which experience has sobered down. When 
you go back, my reader, to the village where 
you were brought up, don’t you remember 
how you used to fancy that when you were a 
man you would come to it in your carriage 
and four? This, it is unnecessary to add, 
you have not yet done. You thought like- 
wise that when you came back you would be 
arrayed in a scarlet coat, possibly in a cuirass 
of steel; whereas, in fact, you have come to 
the little inn, where nobody knows you, to 
spend the night, and you are wandering 
along the bank of the river (how little 
changed!) in a shooting-jacket of shepherd’s 
plaid. You intended to marry the village 
grocer’s pretty daughter; and for that inten- 
tion probably you were somewhat hastily dis- 
missed to a school a hundred miles off; but 
this evening as you passed the shop you dis- 
covered her, a plump matron, calling to her 
children in a voice rather shrill than sweet ; 
and you discovered from the altered sign 
above the door that her father is dead, and 
that she has married the shopman, your 
hated rival of former years. And yet how 
happily the wind is tempered to the shorn 
lamb! You are not the least mortified. You 
are much amused that your youthful fancies 
have been blighted. It would have been fear- 
ful to have married that excellent individual; 
the shooting-jacket is greatly more comfort- 
able than the coat of mail; and as for the 
carriage and four, why, even if you could af- 
ford them, you would seldom choose to drive 
four horses. And it is so with the more sub- 
stantial anticipations of maturer years. The 
man who, as already mentioned, intended to 
be a chief justice, is quite happy when he is 
made a county court judge. The man who 
intended quite to eclipse Mr. Dickens in the 
arts of popular authorship is content and 
proud to be the great writer of the London 
Journal. The clergyman who would have 
liked a grand cathedral like York Minster is 
perfectly pleased with his little country church, 
ivy-green and gray. We come, if we are sen- 
sible folk, to be content with what we can 
get, though we have not what we could wish. 

Still, there are certain cases in which this 
can hardly be so. A man of sense can bear 
cheerfully the frustration of the romantic fan- 
cies of childhood and youth; but not many 
are so philosophical in regard to the compar- 
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atively reasonable anticipations of more rea- 
sonable years. When you got married at 
five-and-forty, your hopes were not extraya- 
gant. You knew quite well you were not 
winning the loveliest of her sex, and indeed 
you felt you had no right to expect to do so. 
You were well aware that in wisdom, knowl- 
edge, accomplishment, amiability, you could 
not reasonably look for more than the aver- 
age of the race. But you thought you might 
reasonably look for that : and now, alas, alas! 
you find you have not got it. How have I 
pitied a worthy and sensible man, listening to 
his wife making a fool of herself before a 
large company of people! How have I pit- 
ied such a one, when I heard his wife talking 
the most idiotical nonsense; or when I saw 
her flirting scandalously with a notorious 
scapegrace; or learned of the large parties 
which she gave in his absence, to the discredit 
of her own character and the squandering of 
his hard-earned gains! No habit, no philos- 
ophy, will ever reconcile.» human being of 
right feeling to such a disappointment as 
that. And even a sadder thing than this— 
one of the saddest things in life—is when a 
man begins to feel that his whole life is a 
failure; not merely a failure as compared 
with the vain fancies of youth, but a failure 
as compared with his sobered convictions of 
what he ought to have been and what he 
might have been. Probably, in a desponding 
mood, we have all known the feeling; and 
even when we half knew it was morbid and 
transient, it was a very painful one. But 
painful it must be beyond all names of pain, 
where it is the abiding, calm, sorrowful con- 
viction of the man’s whole being. Sore must 
be the heart of the man of middle age, who 
often thinks that he is thankful his father is 
in his grave, and so beyond mourning over 
his son’s sad loss in life. And even when the 
stinging sense of guilt is absent, it is a 
mournful thing for one to feel that he has, so 
to speak, missed stays in his earthly voyage, 
and run upon a mud-bank which we can never 
get off: to feel one’s self ingloriously and 
uselessly stranded, while those who started 
with us pass by with gay flag and swelling 
sail. And all this may be while it is hard to 
know where to attach blame ; it may be when 
there was nothing worse to complain of than 
a want of promptitude, resolution, and tact, 
at the one testing time, Every one knows 
the passage in point in Shakspeare, 
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~ Disappointment, I have said, is almost sure 
io be experienced in a greater or léss degree, 
80 long as any thing remains to be wished or 
sought. And a provision is made for the in- 
definite continuance of disappointment in the 
lot of even the most successful of men, by the 
fact in rerum naturd that whenever the wants 
felt on a lower level are supplied, you ad- 
vance to a higher platform, where a new crop 
of wants is felt. Till the lower wants are 
supplied you never feel the higher; and ac- 
cordingly, people who pass through life barely 
succeeding in gaining the supply of the lower 
wants, will hardly be got to believe that the 
higher wants are ever really felt at all. A 
man who is laboring anxiously to earn food 
and shelter for his children—who has no 
further worldly end, and who thinks he would 
be perfectly happy if he could only be as- 
sured on New Year’s day that he would never 
fail in earning these until the 31st of Decem- 
ber, will hardly believe you when you tell him 
that the marquis at the castle is now utterly 
miserable because the king would not give 
him a couple of yards of blue or green rib- 
bon. And it is curious in how muny. cases 
worldly successful men mount, step after step, 
into a new series of wants, implying a new 
set of mortifications and disappointments. 
A person begins as a small tradesman ; all 
he aims at is a maintenance for him and his. 
That is his first aim. Say he succeeds in 
reaching it. A little ago he thought he 
would have been quite content could he only 
do that. But from his new level he sees afar 
a new peak to climb; now he aims at a for- 
tune. That is his next aim. Say he reaches 
it. Now he buys an estate; now he aims at 
being received and admitted as a country 
gentleman; and the remainder of his life is 
given to striving for socia! recognition in the 
county. How he schemes to get the baronet 
to dine with him, and the baronet’s lady to 
call upon his homely spouse! And every 
one has remarked with amusement the hive 
of petty mortifications, failures, and disap- 
pointments through‘which he fights his way, 
till, as it may chance, he actually gains a du- 
bious footing in the society he seeks, or gives 
up the endeavor as a final failure. Who shall 
say that any one of the successive wants the 
man has felt is more fanciful, less real, than 
any other? ‘To Mr. Oddbody, living in his 
fine house, it is just as serious an aim to get 
asked to the duke’s ball, as in former days it 





Was to Jack Oddbody to carry home on Sat- 
urday night the shillings which were to buy 
his bread and cheese. 

And another shade of disappointment 
which keeps pace with all material success is 
that which arises, not from failing to get a 
thing, but from getting it and then discover- 
ing that it is not what we had fancied—that 
it will not make us happy. Is not this disap- 
pointment felt everywhere? When the writer 
was a little boy, he was promised that on a 
certain birthday a donkey should be bought 
for his future riding. Did he not frequently 
allude to it in conversation with his compan- 
ions? Dit not he plague the servants for in- 
formation as to the natural history and moral 
idiosyncrasy of donkeys? Did not the long- 
eared visage appéat sometimes through his 
dreams? Ah, the donkey came! Then fol- 
lowed the days of being pitched over his 
head; the oceasions on which the brute of 
impervious hide rushed through hedges and 
left me sticking in them: happiness was no 
nearer, though the donkey was there. Have 
not you, my philosophic friend, had your 
donkey? I mean your moral donkey. Yes, 
and scores of such. When you were a 
schoolboy, longing for the holidays, have you 
not chalked upon doors the legend—OH, FoR 
Avavst! Vague, delightful visions of perfect 
happiness were wrapped up in the words. 
But the holidays came, as all holidays have 
done and will do; and in a few days you were 
heartily wearied of them. When you were 
spoony about Marjory Anne, you thought 
that once your donkey came, once you were 
fairly married and settled, what a fine thing 
it would be! Ido not say a syllable against 
that youthful matron; but I presume you 
have discovered that she falls short of peifec- 
tion, and that wedded life has its many cares. 
You thought you would enjoy so much the 
setting-up of your carriage; your wife and 
you often enjoyed it by anticipation on dusty 
summer days: but though all very well, wood 
and iron and leather never made the vehicle 
that shall realize your anticipations. The 
horses were often Jame; the springs would 
sometimes break ; the paint was always gets 
ting scratched and the lining cut. Oh, what 
a nuisance is acarriage! You fancied you 
would be perfectly happy when you retired 
from business and settled in the country. 
What a comment upon such fancies is the 
fashion in which retired men of business haunt 
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‘he places of their former toils like. unquiet 
ghosts! How sick they get of the country! 
I do not think of grand disappointments of 
the sort; of the satiety of Vathek, turning 
sickly away from his earthly paradise at Cin- 
tra; nor of the graceful towers I have seen 
rising from a woody cliff above a summer sea, 
and of the story told me ef their builder, who, 
after rearing them, lost interest in them, and 
in sad disappointment left them to others, 
and went back to the busy town wherein he 
had made his wealth. I think of men, more 
than one or two, who rented their acre of 
land by the sea-side, and built their pretty 
cottage, made their grassplots and trained 
their roses, and then in unaccustomed idle- 
ness grew weary of the whole, and sold their 
place to some keen bargain-maker for a tithe 
of what it cost them. 

Why is it that failure in attaining ambi- 
tious ends is so painful? When one has 
honestly done one’s best, and is beaten after 
all, conscience must be satisfied: the wound 
is solely to self-love ; and is it not to the dis- 
credit of our nature that that should imply 
such a weary, blank, bitter feeling as it often 
does? Is it that every man has within his 
heart a lurking belief that, notwithstanding 
the world’s ignorance of the fact, there never 
-was in the world anybody so remarkable as 
himself? I think that many mortals need 
daily to be putting down a vague feeling 
which really comes to that. You who have 
had experience of many men, know that you 
can hardly over-estimate the extent and depth 
of human vanity. Never be afraid but that 
nine men out of ten will swallow with avidity 
flattery, however gross ; especially if it ascribe 
to them those qualities of which they are 
most manifestly deficient. 

A disappointed man looks with great inter- 
est at the man who has obtained what he 
himself wanted. Your mother, reader, says 
that her ambition for you would be entirely 
gratified if you could but reach a certain 
place which some one you know has held for 
twenty years. You look at him with much 
curiosity ; he appears very much like yourself; 
and, curiously, he does not appear particularly 
happy. Oh, reader, whatever you do—though 
last week he gained without an effort what 
you have been wishing for all your life—do 
not hate him. Resolve that you will love 
and wish well to the man who fairly succeeded 
where you fairly failed. Go to him and get 
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acquainted with him: if you and he are boty. 
true men, you will not find it a difficult tasic. 
to like him. It is perhaps asking too much: 
of human nature to ask you to do all this in: 
the case of the man who has carried: off the 
woman you loved; but as regards any thing 
else, do it all. Go to your successful. rival, 
heartily congratulate him. Don’t be Jesu- 
itical; don’t merely felicitate the man; put 
down the rising feeling of envy: that is 
always out-and-out wrong. Don’t give it » 
moment’s quarter. You clerks in an office, 
ready to be angry with a fellow-clerk who 
gets the chance of a trip to Seotland on busi- 
ness, don’t give in to the feeling. Shake 
hands with him all round, and go in a body 
with him to Euston-square, and give him 
three cheers as he departs by the night mail. 
And you, greater mortals—you, rector of a 
beautiful parish, who think you would have 
done for a bishop as well as the clergyman 
next you who has got the mitre; you, clever 
barrister, sure some day to be solicitor-gen- 
eral, though sore to-day because a man next 
door has got that coveted post before you; 
go and see the successful man—go forthwith, 
congratulate him heartily, say frankly you 
wish it had been you: it will do great good 
both to him and to yourself. Let it not be 
that envy—that bitter and fast-growing fiend 
—shall be suffered in your heart for one min- 
ute. When I was at college I sat on the 
same bench with a certain man. We were 
about the same age. Now,I am a country 
parson, and he is a cabinet minister. Oh, 
how he has distanced poor me in the race of 
life! Well, he had a tremendous start, no 
doubt. Now, shall I hate him? Shall I 
pitch into him, rake up all his errors of youth, 
tell how stupid he was (though indeed he was 
not stupid), and bitterly gloat over the occa« 
sion on which he fell on the ice and tore his 
inexpressibles in the presence of a grinning 
throng? No, my old fellow-student, who 
have now doubtless forgotten my name, 
though I so well remember yours, though 
you got your honors possibly in some meas- 
ure from the accident of your birth, you have 
nobly justified their being given you so early; 
and so I look on with interest to your loftier 
advancement yet, and I say—God bless you! 

I think, if I were an examiner at one of! 
the universities, that I should be an ex~ 
tremely popular one. No man should ever 





be plucked. Of course, it would be verp 
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wrong, and, happily, the work is in the hands 
of those who are much fitter for it; but, in- 
stead of thinking solely and severely of a 
man’s fitness to pass, I could not help think- 
ing a great deal of the heartbreak it would 
be to the poor fellow and his family if he were 
turned. And the readers of Fraser may be 
thankfui that I am not its editor. I should 
always be printing all sorts of rubbishing ar- 
ticles, which are at present consigned to the 
Baleam-box by the firm discrimination of my 
resolute friend who pilots this craft. I could 
not bear to grieve and disappoint the young 
lady who sends her gushing verses. I should 
be picturing to myself the long hours of toil 
that resulted in the clever lad’s absurd attempt 
at a review, and all his fluttering hopes and 
fears as to whether it was to be accepted or 
not. No doubt it is by this mistaken kind- 
ness that institutions are damaged and ruined. 
The weakness of a sympathetic bishop bur- 
dens the church with a clergyman who for 
many years will be an injury to her; and it 
would have been far better even for the poor 
fellow himself to have been decidedly and 
early kept out of a vocation for which he is 
wholly unfit. Iam far from saying that the 
resolute examiner who plucks freely, and the 
resolute editor who rejects firmly, are defi- 
cient in kindness of heart, or even in vivid- 
ness of imagination to picture what they are 
doing : though much of the suffering and dis- 
appointment of this world are caused by men 
who are almost unaware of what they do. 
Like the brothers of Isabella in Keats’ beau- 
tiful poem :— 

“ Half ignorant, they turn an easy wheel, 

That as sharp racks at work, to pinch and 

peel. 

Yet though principle and moral decision 
may be in you sufficient to prevent your 
weakly yielding to the feeling, be sure you al- 
ways sympathize with failure ;—honest, labori- 
ous failure. AndI think all but very malicious 
persons generally do sympathize with it. It is 
easier to sympathize with failure than with suc- 
cess. No trace of envy comes in to mar your 
sympathy, and you have a pleasant sense that 
you are looking down from a loftier elevation. 
The average man likes to have some one to 
look down upon—even to look down upon 
kindly. Iremember being greatly touched 
by hearing of a young man of much promise, 
who went to preach his first sermon in a little 
church by the sea-shore, in a lonely bighland 





glen. He preached his sermon, and got-on 
pretty fairly ; but after service he went down 
to the shore of the far-sounding sea, and wept 
to think how sadly he had fallen short of his. 
ideal, how poor was his appearance compared 
to what he had intended and hoped. Perhaps 
a foolish vanity and self-conceit was at the 
foundation of his disappointment ; but though 
Idid not know him at all, I could not but 
have a very kindly sympathy for him. I 
heard, years afterwards, with great pleasure, 
that he had attained to no small eminence 
and success as a pulpit orator; and I should 
not have alluded to him here but for the fact 
that in early youth, and amid greater expec- 
tations of him, he passed away from this life 
of high aims and poor fulfilments. I think 
how poor Keats, no doubt morbidly ambitious 
as well as morbidly sensitive, declared in his 
preface to Endymion that “ there is no fiercer 
hell than failure in a great attempt.” 

Most thoughtful men must feel it a curious 
and interesting study, to trace the history of 
the closing days of those persons who have 
calm'y and deliberately, in no sudden heat of 
passion, taken away their own life. In such 
cases, of course, we see the sense of failure 
absolute and complete. They have, quietly 
resolved to give up life as a losing game. 
You remember the poor man who, having 
spent his last shilling, retired to a wood far 
from human dwellings, and there died volun- 
tarily by starvation. He kept a diary of those 
days of gradual death, setting out his feelings 
both of body and mind. No noufishment 
passed his lips after he had chosen his last 
resting-place, save a little water, which he 
dragged himself to a pond to drink. He was 
not discovered till he was dead; but his mel- 
ancholy chronicle appeared to have been car- 
ried down to very near the time when he 
became unconscious. I remember its great 
characteristic appeared to be a sense of utter 
failure. There seemed to be no passion, 
none of the bitter desperate resolution which 
prompts the energetic “ Anywhere, anywhere, 
out of the world;” but merely a weary, lonely 
wish to creep quietly away. I have no look 
but one of sorrow and pity to cast at the poor 
suicide’s grave. I think the common English 
verdict is right as well as charitable, which 
supposes that in every such case reason has 
become unhinged, and responsibility is gone. 
And what desperate misery, what a black 
horrible anguish of heart, whether expressing 
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itself calmly or feverishly, must have laid its 
gripe upon a human being before it can over- 
come in him the natural clinging to life, and 
make him deliberately turn his back upon 
“the warm precincts of the cheerful clay.” 
No doubt it is the saddest of all sad ends; 
but Ido not forget that a certain authority, 
the highest of all authorities, said to all human 
beings, “ Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 
The writer has, in the course of his duty, 
looked upon more than one suicide’s dead 
face; and the lines of Hood appeared to 
sketch the fit feeling with which to do so :— 
“ Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behavior ; 


And leaving, with meekness, 
Her soul to her Saviour.” 


What [ have just written recalls to me by 
some link of association, the words I once 
heard a simple old Scotchwoman utter by her 
son’s death-bed. He was a young man of 
twenty-two, a pious and good young man, and 
I had seen him very often throughout his 
gradual decline. Calling one morning, I found 
he was gone, and his mother begged me to 
come and see his face once more; and stand- 
ing for the last time by him, I said (and I 
could say them honestly) some words of 
Christian comfort to the poor old woman. 
I told her, in words far better than any of my 

lees the Best Friend of mankind had 
said, “I am the Resurrection and the Life: 
he that believeth in Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live : and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in Me, shall never die.” I re- 
member well her answer. “ Ay,” said she, 
“he gaed away trusting in that; and he'll 
be sorely disappointed if he doesna’ find it 
so.” Let me venture to express my hope, 
that when my readers and I pass within the 
veil, we may run the risk of no other disap- 
pointment than that these words should prove 
false; and then it will be well with us. There 
will be no disappointment there in the sense 
of things failing to come up to our expecta- 
tions. 

Let it be added, that there are disappoint- 
ments with which even the kindest hearts will 
have no sympathy, and failures over which we 
may without malignity rejoice. You do not feel 
very deeply for the disappointed burglar, who 
retires from your dwelling ot 3 4.M., leaving 
a piece of the calf of his leg in the jaws of 
your trusty watch-dog ; nor for the Irish bog- 
trotter who (poor fellow!), from behin@ the 
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hedge, misses his aim at the landlord who fed 
him and his family through the season of 
famine. You do not feel very deeply for the 
disappointment of the friend, possibly the 
slight acquaintance, who with elongated face 
retires from your study, having failed to per 
suade you to attach your signature to a bill 
for some hundreds of pounds “just as @ 
matter of form.” Very likely he wants the 
money; so did the burglar: but is that any 
reason why you should give it tohim? Refer 
him to the wealthy and influential relatives of 
whom he has frequently talked to you; telP 
him they are the very people to assist him in 
such a case with their valuable autograph. 
As for yourself, tell him you know what you 
owe to your children and yourself; and say 
that the slightest recurrence to such a subject 
must be the conclusion of all intercourse be- 
tween you. Ah, poor, disappointed fellow # 
How heartless it is in you to refuse to pay, 
out of your hard earnings, the money which 
he so jauntily and freely spent! 

How should disappointment be met? 
Well, that is far too large a question to be 
taken up at this stage of my essay, though 
there are various valuable suggestions which: 
Ishould like to make. Some disappointed 
men take to gardening and farming; and 
capital things they are. But when disappoint 
ment is extreme, it will paralyze you so that 
you will suffer the weeds to grow up all about 
you, without your having the heart to set your 
mind to the work of having the place made 
neat. The state of a man’s garden is a very 
delicate and sensitive test as to whether he is 
keeping hopeful and well-to-do. It is tome 
a very sad sight to see a parsonage getting a 
dilapidated look, and the gravel walks in its 
garden growing weedy. The parson must be 
growing old and poor. The parishioners tell 
you how trim and orderly every thing wag 
when he came first to the parish. But his 
affairs have become embarrassed, or his wifd 
and children are dead; and though still dos 
ing his duty well and faithfully, he has lost 
heart and interest in these little matters; 
and so things are as you see. 

Ihave been amused by the way in which 
some people meet disappointment. They 
think it a great piece of worldly wisdom to 
deny that they have ever been disappointed 
at all. Perhaps it might be so, if the: pretext 
were less transparent than it is. An old 
lady's son is placked at an examination fer a 
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civil appointment. She takes up the ground 
that it is rather a credit to be plucked ; that 
nearly everybody is plucked; that all the 
eleverest fellows are plucked; and that only 
stupid fellows are allowed to pass. When the 
examiners finda clever man, they take a pleas- 
ure in plucking him. A number of the clev- 
erest men in England can easily put out a lad 
of one-and-twenty. Then, shifting her ground, 
she declares the examination was ridiculously 
easy ; her son was rejected because he could not 
tell what two and two amount to; because he 
did not know the name of the river on which 
London is built; because he did not (in his 
confusion) know his own name, She shows 
you the indignant letter which the young man 
wrote to her, announcing the scandalous in- 
justice with which he was treated. You re- 
mark three words misspelt in the first five 
lines; and you fancy you have fathomed the 
secret of the plucking. 

I have sometimes tried, but in vain, to dis- 
cover the law which regulates the attainment 
of extreme popularity. Extreme popularity, 
in this country and age, appears a very arbi- 
trary thing. I defy any person to predict a 
priori what book, or song or play, or picture, 
is to become the rage,—to utterly transcend 
all competition. I believe, indeed, that there 
cannot be popularity for even a short time, 
without some kind or degree of merit to de- 
gerve it; and in any case there is no other 
standard to which one can appeal than the de- 
liberate judgment of the mass of educated 
persons, If you are quite convinced that a 
thing is bad which all such think good, why, of 
course, you are wrong. If you honestly think 
Shakspeare a fool, you are aware you must be 
mistaken. And so, if a book, or a picture, 
or a play, or a song, be really good, and if it 
be properly brought before the public notice, 
you may, as a general rule, predict that it 
will attain a certain measure of success. But 
the inexplicable thing—the thing of which I 
am quite unable to trace the law—is extreme 
success. How is it that one thing shoots 
ahead of every thing else of the same class; 
and without being materially better, or even 
materially different, leaves every thing else 
out of sight behind? Why is it that Eclipse 
is first and the rest nowhere, while the legs 
and wind of Eclipse are no whit better than 





the legs and wind of allthe rest? If twenty 
novels of nearly equal merit are published, it 
is not impossible that one shall dart ahead of 


the remaining nineteen ; that it shal] be found 
in every library; that Mr. Mudie may an- 
nounce that he has three thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty copies of it; that it shall be the 
talk of every circle; its incidents set to music, 
its plot dramatized ; that it shall count read 
ers by thousands while others count readers 
by scores; while yet one cannot really see 
why any of the others might not have taken 
its place. Or of a score of coarse comic-songs, 
nineteen shall never get beyond the walls of 
the Cyder Cellars (I understand there is a 
place of the name), while the twentieth, no- 
wise superior in any respect, comes to be sung 
about the streets, known by everybody, turned 
into polkas and quadrilles, and in fact to be- 
come for the time one of the institutions of this 
great and intelligent country. I remember 
how, a year or two since, that contemptible 
Ratcatcher’s Daughter,without a thing to rec- 
ommend it, with no music, no wit, no senti- 
ment, nothing but vulgar brutality, might be 
heard in every separate town of England and 
Scotland, sung about the streets by every rag- 
ged urchin; while the other songs of the vi- 
vacious Cowell fell dead from his lips. The 
will of the sovereign people has decided that 
so it shall be. And as likings an? dislikings 
in most cases are things strongly felt, but im- 
possible to account for even by the person 
who feels them, so is it with the enormous ad- 
miration, regard, and success which fall tPthe 
lot of many to whom popularity is success 
Actors, statesmen, authors, preachers, have 
often in England their day of quite undeserved 
popular ovation ; and by and by their day of 
entire neglect. It is the rocket and the stick, 
We are told that Bishop Butler, about the 
period of the great excesses of the French 
Revolution, was walking in his garden with 
his chaplain. After a long fit of musing, the 
bishop turned to the chaplain, and asked the 
question whether nations might not go mad, 
as well as individuals? Classes of society, I 
think, may certainly have attacks of tempo- 
rary insanity on some one point. The Jenny 
Lind fever was such an attack. Such was the 
popularity of the boy-actor Betty. Such the 
»opularity of the Small Coal Man some time 
in the last century; such that of the hippo- 
potamus at the Regent’s Park; such that of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
But this essay must have an end. It is far 
too long already. I am tired of it, and 4 


fortiori my reader must be so. Let me try 


the effect of an abrupt conclusion. Stop! 
' . AK. A.B 
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PART II.—CHAPTER II. 

“She gives thee a garland woven fair, 

Take care! 
-Itis a onlay, 8 thee to wear, 
Beware! Beware ! 
Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee!” 

: —LONGFELLOW From MULLER. 

BEHOLD Phoebe Fulmort seated in a train 
onthe way to London. She was a very pleas- 
ant spectacle to Miss Charlecote opposite to 
her, so peacefully joyous was her face, as she 
sat with the wind breathing in on her, in the 
calm luxury of contemplating the landscape 
gliding _past the windows in all its summer 
charms, and the repose of liaving no one to 
hunt her into unvaried rationality. 

Her eye was the first to detect Robert in 
wailing at the terminus, but he looked more 
depressed than ever, and scarcely smiled as he 
handed them to the carriage. 

“ Get in, Robert; you,@ are coming home with 
us,” said Honor. 

“You have so much to take, I should en- 
cumber you.” 

“No, the sundries go in cabs, with the 
maids. Jump in.” 

“Do your friends arrive to-night ? ” 

“Yes; but that is no reason you should 
look so rueful! Make the most of Phebe be- 
forehand. Besides, Mr. Parsons is a Wyke- 
hamist.” 

Rohert took his place on the back seat, but 
still as if he would have preferred walking 
home. Neither his sister nor his friend dared 
to ask whether he had seen Lucilla, Could 
she have refused him? or was her frivolity 
preying on his spirits ? 

Phoebe tried to interest him by the account 
of the family migration, and of Miss Fenni- 
more’s promise that Maria and Bertha should 
have two half-hours of, real play in the gar- 
den on each day when the lessons had been 
properly done ; and how she had been so kind 
as to let Maria leave off trying to read a 
French book that had proved too hard for 
her, not perceiving why this instance of good- 
nature was not cheering to her brother. 

Miss Charlecote’s house was a. delightful 
marvel to Phoebe from the moment when she 
rattled into the paved court, entered upon the 
fragrant odor of the cedar hall, and saw the 
Queen of Sheba’s golden locks beaming with 
che etening light. She entered the drawing- 
room, pleasant-looking already, under the ju- 
dicious arrangement of the housekeeper, who 





had set out the Holt flowers and arranged the 
books, so that it seemed. full of welcome. «» 

Phoebe ran from window to mantle-piece, 
enchanted with the. quaint mixture of old and 
new, admiring carving and stained glass, and 
declaring that Owen had not prepared her for 
any thing equal to this, until Miss Charlecote, 
going to arrange matters with: her house- 
keeper, left the brother and sister together, : 

“ Well, Robin? ” said Phoebe, coming up to 
him anxiously. 

He only crossed his arms on the mantek 
piece, rested his head on them, and sighed, ' 

“ Have you seen her ?.” A 

“ Not to speak to her.” i 

“ Have you called ?” i 

“No.” ‘ 

“Then where did you see her?” z 

“She was riding in the Park. I was on 
foot.” 

“She could not have seen you!” exclaimed 
Phebe. 

“She did,” replied Robert; “I was going 
to tell you. She gave me one of her sweet- 
est, brightest smiles, such as only she can give. 
You know them, Phebe. No assumed: wel- 
come, but a sudden flash and sparkle of reat 
gladness.” i 

“But why—what do you mean?” asked 
Phebe, “why have you not been. to her? «I 
thought she had been neglecting you from 
your manner, but it seems to be all the other 
way.” a 

“I cannot, Phoebe. I cannot put my poor 
pretensions forward in the set she is with. .1 
know they would influence her, and that her 
decision would not be calm and mature.” 

* Her decision of what you are to be ?” » 

“That is fixed,” said Robert, sighing. 

“Indeed! With papa?” 

“No, in my own mind. , I have seen enough 
of the business to find that { could in ten 
years quadruple my capital, and in the mean 
time maintain her in the manner she prefers” 

“You are quite sure she prefers it ?” 

“She has done so ever since she could exer- 
cise a chowe. I should feel myself doing her 
an injustice if 1 were to take advantage of 
any preference she. may entertain for me to 
condemn her to what wouid be to her a dreary 
banishment.” 

“Not with you!” cried. Phebe. 

“ You know nothing about it, Phebe. . Yow 
have never led such-a life, and you it would 
not hurt—attract I mean; -but.iovely, fasci- 
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nating, formed for admiration, and craving for 
excitement as she is, she isa being that can 
enly exist in society. She would be miserable 
ia homely retirement. I mean she would 
prey on herself—I could not ask it of her—if 
she consented, it would be without knowing 
her own tastes. No, all that remains is to 
find out whether she can submit to owe her 
wealth to our business.” 

“ And shall you?” 

“T could not but defer it till I should meet 
her here,” said Robert. “I shrink from see- 
ing her with those cousins, or hearing her 
name with theirs. Phoebe, imagine my feel- 
inigs, when going into Mervyn’sclub with him, 
Y heard ‘Rashe Charteris and Cilly Sand- 
brook’ contemptuously discussed by those 
very names, and jests passing on their inde- 
pendent ways. I know how it is. Those 
people work on her spirit of enerprise, and 
she—too guileless and innocent to heed ap- 
pearances—Pheebe, you do not wonder that I 
@m nearly mad!” 

“Poor Robin!” said Phebe, affectionately. 
“ But, indeed, Iam sure if Lucy once had a 
hint—no, one could not tell her, it would 
shock her too much; but if she had the least 
idea that people could be so impertinent,” 
and Phcebe’s cheeks glowed with shame and 
indignation, “ she would only wish to go away 
as. far as she could for fear of seeing any of 
them again. I am sure they were not gentle- 
men, Robin.” 

“ A man must be supereminently a gentle- 
man to respect a woman who does not make 
him do so,” said Robert, mournfully. “That 
Miss Charteris! Oh! that she were banished 
to Siberia.” 

Phebe meditated a few moments, then 
iodking up, said, “I beg your pardon, Robin, 
ut it does strike me that if you think that 
this kind of life is not good for Lucilla, it can- 
not be right to secrifice your own higher pros- 
pects to enable her to continue it.” . 

“T tell you, Phoebe,” said he, with some im- 
patience, “I never was piedged. I may be of 
much more use and influence, and able to 
effect more extended goo. as a partner in a 
concern like this, than as an obscure clergy- 
man. Don’t you see?” 

Phebe had only time to utter a somewhat 
melancholy “ Very likely,” beture Miss Charle- 
cote returned to take her to her room, the 
promised brown cupboard, all wainscotted 
with delicious cedar, so deeply and uniformly 
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panelled, that when shut, the door was not 
obvicus, and it was like being ina box, for 
there were no wardrobes, only shelves shut 
by doors into the wali, which the old usage 
of the household tradition caled awmries 
(armoires). The furniture was reasonably 
modern, but not obtrusively so; there was a 
delicious recess in the deep wind: w, with a 
seat and a table in it, and a box of mignonette 
along the sill. It looked out into the little 
high-walled entrance court, and beyond to the 
wall of the warehouse opposite, and the roar 
of the great city thoroughfare came like the 
distant surging of the ocean. Seldom: had 
young maiden’s bower given more satisfaction, 
Pheebe looked about her as if she hardly knew 
how to believe in any thing so unlike her 
ordinary life, and she thanked her friend again 
and again with such enthusiasm, that Miss 
Charlecote laughed as she told her she liked 
the old house to be appreciated, since it had, 
like Pompeii, been potted for posterity. 

“ And thank you, my dear,” she added, 
with a sigh, “for making my coming home so 
pieasant. May you never know how I dreaded 
the finding it full of emptiness.” 

“Dear Miss Charlecote!” cried Phoebe, 
venturing upon a warm kiss, and thrilled with 
sad pleasure as she was pressed in a warm, 
clinging embrace, and felt tears on her cheek. 
“You have been so happy here!” 

“Tt is not the past, my dear,” said Honora. 
“TI could live peacefully on the thought of 
that. The shadows that people this house 
are very gentle ones, It is the present! ” 

She broke off, for the gates of the court 
were opening to admit a detachment of cabs, 
containing the persons and properties of the 
new incumbent and his wife. He had been a 
curate of Mr. Charlecote, sinee whose death 
he had led a very hatj-working life in various 
towns, and on his recent presentation to the 
living of St. Wulstan’s, Honora had begged 
him and lis wife to make her house their 
home, while determining on the repairs of the 
parsonage. She ran down to meet them 
with gladsome sicps; she had never entirely 
dropped her intercourse with Mr. Parsons, 
though seldom meeting, and he was a relic of 
the past, one of the very few who still called 
her by her Christian name, and regarded her 
more as the clergyman’s daughter of St. Wul- 
stan’s, than as lady of the Holt. Mrs. Par- 
sons was a thorough cletgyman’s wife, as ac- 


itve as himself, and much loved and esteemed 
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by Honora, with whom in their few meetings, 
she had “got on” to admiration. 

There they were, looking after luggage, and 
paying cabs so heedfully as not to remark 
their hostess standing on the stairs, and she 
had time to survey them with the affectionate 
curiosity of meeting after long absence, and 
with pleasure in remarking that there was 
little change. Perhaps they were rather 
more gray, and had grown more alike by 
force of living and thinking together ; but they 
both looked equally alert and cheerful, and 
as if fifty and fifty-five were the very prime of 
years for substantial work. 

Their first glances at her were full of the 
same anxiety for her health and strength, as 
they heartily shook hands, and accompanied 
her into the drawing-room, she explaining 
that Mr. Parsons was to have the study all to 
himself, and never be disturbed there; then 
inquiring after the three children, two daugh- 
ters who were married, and a son lately or- 
dained. 


“T thought you would have brought Wil- 


liam to see about the curacy,” she saitl. 


“He is not strong enough.” said his 


mother; “he wished it, but he is better 
where he is; he could not bear the work 
here.” 

“ No, I told him the utmost I should allow 
would be an exchange now and then, when 
my curates were overdone,” said Mr. Par- 
sons. 

“And so you are quite deserted;” said 
Honor, feeling the more drawn towards her 
friends. 

“Starting afresh, with a sort of honey- 
moon, as I tell Anne,” replied Mr. Parsons, 
and such a bright look passed between them 
as though they were quite sufficient for each 
other, that Honor felt there was no parallel 
between their case and her own. 

“ Ah! you have not lost your children yet,” 
said Mrs. Parsons. 

“They are not with me,” said Honor, 
quickly, “ Lucy is with her cousins, and Owen 
—I don’t exactly know how he means to dis- 
pose of himself this vacation, but we were all 
to meet here.” Guessing, perhaps, that Mr. 
Parsons saw into her dissatisfaction, she then 
assumed their defence. “There is to be a 
grand affair at Castle Blanch, a. celebration 
of young Charles Charteris’ marriage, and 
Owen and Lucy will be wanted for it.” 

“Whom has he married?” 
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“A Mise Mendoza, nn immense fortutie, 
something in the stockbroker line. He had 
spent a good deal, and wanted to repair it, 
but they tell me she is a very handsome per- 
son, very ladylike and agreeable, and Lucy, 
likes her greatly. I am to go to luncheon at, 
theiy house to-morrow, so I shall treat you as 
if you were at home.” 

“T should hope so,” quoth Mr. Parsons. 

“ Yes, or I know you would not stay here 
properly. I’m not alone, either. Why, 
where’s the boy gone? I thought he was 
here. I have two young Fulmorts, one stay~: 
ing here, the other locking in from the of. 
fice. ” 

“ Fulmort!” exclaimed Mr. Parsons, with 
three notes of admiration at least in his 
voice. “ What! the distiller?” 

“The enemy himself, the identical lord of. 
gin shops—at least his children. Did you 


not know that he married my next neighbor, 
Augusta Mervyn, and that our properties 
touch? He is not so bad by way of squire 
as he is here, and I have known his wife all 
my life, so we keep up all habits of good 


neighborhood, and though they have brought 
up the elder ones very ill, they have not sué- 
ceeded in spoiling this son and daughter. 
She is one of the very nicest girls I ever 
knew, and he, poor fellow, has a great deal 
of good inhim.” 7 

“T think I have heard William speak of a 
Fulmort,” said Mrs. Parsons; “was he at 
Winchester ?” 

“Yes, and an infinite help the: influence 
there has been to him. I never saw any one 
more anxious to do right, often under great 
disadvantages. I shall be very glad for him 
to be with you. He was always intended for 
a clergyman, but now I am afraid there isa 
notion of putting him into the business, and 
he is here attending to it for the present while 
his father and brother are abroad. I am 
sorry he is gone; I suppose he was seized 
with a fit of shyness.” 

However, when all the party had been to 
their rooms and prepaied for dinner, Robert 
re-appeared, and was asked where he had. 
been. 

“T went to dress,” he answered. 

“Ah! where do you lodge? I asked 
Phoebe, but she said your letters went to 
Whittington Street.” 

“There are two very good rooms at. the. 
office which my father sometimes uses,” 
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“Phebe and Miss Charlecote glanced at 
each other, aware that Mervyn would never 
have condescended to sleep in Great Whit- 
tington Street. Mr. Parsons likewise per- 
ceived a straightforwardnesé in the manner, 
which made him ready to acknowledge his 
fellow Wykehamist, and his son’s acquaint- 
ance; and they quickly became good friends 
over recollections of Oxford and Winchester, 
tolerably strong in Mr. Parsons himself, and 
all the fresher on “ William’s” account. 
Pheebe, whose experience of social intercourse 
was confined to the stately evening hour in 
the drawing-room, had never listened to any 
thing approaching to this style of conversa- 
tion, nor seen her brother to so much advan- 
tage in society. Hitherto, she had only be- 
held him neglected in his uncongenial home 
circle, contemning and contemned, or else 
subjected to the fretting torment of Lucilla’s 
caprice; she had never known what he could 
be, at his ease, among persons of the same 
way of thinking. Speaking scarcely ever 
herself, and her fingers busy with her needle, 
she was receiving a better lesson than Miss 
Fennimore had ever yet been able to give. 
The acquiring of knowledge is one thing, the 
putting it out to profit another. 

' Gradually, from general topics, the conver- 
sation contracted to the parish and its affairs, 
known intimately to Mr. Parsons a quarter of 
acentury ago, but in which Honora was now 
the best informed, while Robert listened as 
one who felt as if he might have a consider- 
able stake therein, and indeed looked upon 
usefulness there as compensation for the 
schemes he was resigning. 

The changes since Mr. Parson’s time had 
not been cheering. The late incumbennt had 
been a man whose trust lay chiefly in preach- 
ing, and who, as his health failed, and he be- 
came more unable to cope with the crying 
evils around, had grown despairing, and given 
way to a sort of dismal callous indifference; 
not doing a little, because he could not do 
much, and quashing the plans of others with 
a nervous dread of innovation. The class of 
superior persons in trade, and families of pro- 
fessional men, who in Mr. Charlecote’s time 
had filled many a massively built pew had 
migrated to the suburbs, and preserved only 
an office or shop in the parish, an empty pew 
in the church, where the congregation was to 
be counted by tens instead of hundreds. Not 
that the population had fallen off. Certain 
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streets which had been a grief and pain to 
Mr. Charlecote, but over which he had never 
entirely lost his hold, had become intolerably 
worse. Improvements in other parts of Lon- 
don, dislodging the inhabitants, had heaped 
them in festering masses of corruption in 
these untouched byways and lanes, places 
where honest men dared not penetrate with- 
out a policeman, and report spoke of rooms 
shared by six families at once. 

Mr. Parsons had not taken the cure un- 
knowing of what he should find in it ; he said 
nothing, and looked as simple and cheerful as 
if his life were not-to be a daily course of 
heroism. His wife gave one long-stifled sigh, 
and looked furtively upon him with her loving 
eyes, in something of anxious fear, but with 
far more of exultation. 

Yet it was in no dispirited tone that she 
asked after the respectable poor—there surely 
must be some employed in small trades, or 
about the warehouses. She was answered 
that these were not many in proportion, and 
that not only had pew rents kept them out of 
church, but that they had little disposition to 
go there. They did send their children to the 
old endowed charity schools, but as these 
children grew up, wave after wave lapsed into 
a smooth, respectable heathen life of Sunday 
pleasuring. The more religious became dis- 
senters, because the earnest inner life did not 
approve itself to them in church teaching as 
presented to them ; the worst sort, by far the 
most numerous, fell lower and lower, and 
hovered scarcely above the depths of sin and 
misery. Drinking was the universal vice, and 
dragged many a seemingly steady character 
into every stage of degradation. Men and 
women alike fell under the temptation, and 
soon hastened down the descent of corruption 
and crime. 

“ Ah!” said Mrs, Parsons, “I observed gin 
palaces at the corner of every street.” 

There was a pause. Neither her husband 
nor Honor made any reply. If they had 
done so, neither-of the young Fulmorts would 
have perceived any connection between the 
gin palaces and their father’s profession ; but 
the silence caused both to raise their eyes, 
Phoebe, judging by her sister’s code of the be- 
coming, fancied that their friends supposed 
their feelings might be hurt by alluding to the 
distillery, as a trade, and cast about for some 
cheerful observations, which she could not find. 

Robert had received a new idea, one that 
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must be put aside till he had time to look at 
it. 

There was a ring at the door. Honor’s 
face lighted up at the tread on the marble 
pavement of the hall, and without other an- 
nouncement, a young man entered the room, 
and, as she sprang up to meet him, bent down 
his lofty head and kissed her with half-filial, 
half-coaxing tenderness, 

“Yes, hereIam. They told me I should 
find youhere. Ah! Phebe, I’m glad to see 
you. Fulmort, how are you?” and a well- 
bred shake of the hand to Mr. and Mrs, Par- 
sons, with the ease and air of the young mas- 
ter, returning to his mother’s house. 

. “ When did you come?” 

“Only to-day. I got away sooner than I 

expected. I went to Lowndes Square, and 
they told me I should find you here, so I 
came away as soon as dinner was over; they 
were dressing for some grand affair, and 
wanted me to come with them, but, of course, 
I must come to see if you had really achieved 
bringing bright Pheebe from her orbit.” 
: His simlie conveyed the astronomical com- 
pliment at once to Honora and Phebe who 
were content to share it. Honora was ina 
condition of subdued excitement and anxiety, 
compared to which all other sensations were 
tame, chequered as was her felicity, a state well 
known to mothers and sisters. Intensely grat- 
ified at her darling’s arrival, gladdened by his 
presence, rejoicing in his endowments, she yet 
dreaded every phrase lest some dim. misgiv- 
ing should be deepened, and watched for the 
‘mpression he made on her friends as though 
her own depended upon it. 

Admiration could not but come foremost. 
It was pleasant to look upon such a fine speci- 
men of manly beauty and vigor. Of unusual 
height, his form was so well moulded, that his 
superior stature was only perceived by com- 
parison with others, and the proportions were 
those of great strength. The small, well-set 
head, proudly carried, the short straight fea- 
tures, and the form of the free, massive curls 
might have been a model for the bust of a 
Greek athlete; the coloring was the fresh, 
healthy bronzed ruddiness of English youth, 
and the expression had a certain boldness of 
good-humored freedom agreeing with the 
quiet. power of the whole figure. Those 
bright gray eyes could never have been 
daunted, those curling, merry lips never ata 
loss, that smooth brow never been unwelcome, 
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those easy movements never cramped, nor the 
manners restrained by bashfulness. 

The contrast was not favorable to Robert. 
The fair proportions of the one brought out. 
the irregular build of the other; the classical 
face made the plain one more homely, the 
erect bearing made the eye turn to the slouch- 
ing carriage, and the readiness of address 
provoked comparison with the awkward diffi- 
dence of one disregarded at home. Bashful- 
ness and depression had regained their hold 
of the elder Jad almost as the younger one 
entered, and in the changes of position conse- 
quent upon the new arrival, he fell into the 
background, and stood leaning, caryatid fash- 
ion, against the mantle-shelf, without uttering 
a word, while Owen, in a half-recumbent posi- 
tion on an ottoman, a little in the rear of 
Miss Charlecote and her tea equipage, and 
close to Phoebe, indulged in the blithe loquac- 
ity of a return home, in a tone of caressing 
banter towards the first lady, of something 
between good-nature and attention to the lat 
ter, yet without any such exclusiveness as 
would have been disregard to the other guests, 

“Ponto well? Poor old Pon! how does he 
get on? Was it a very affectionate parting, 
Phoebe ?” 

“T didn’t see, 
the station.” 

“ Not even your eyes might intrude on the 
sacredness of grief! Well, at least you dried 
them? But who dried Ponto’s?” solemnly 
turning on Honora. 

“ Jones, I hope,” said she, smiling. 

“Tknew it! Says Ito myself, when Henry 
opened the door, Jones remains at home for 
the consolation of Ponto.” 

“Not entirely—” began Honora, laugh- 
ing; but the boy shook his head, meng her 
short with a playful frown. 

“Cousin Honor, it grieves me to see a 
woman of your age and responsibility making 
false excuses. Mr. Parsons, I appeal to you, 
as a clergyman of the Church of England, is 
it not painful to hear her putting forward 
Jones’ asthma, when we all know the true 
fact is that Ponto’s tastes are so aristocratic, 
that he can’t take exercise with an under ser 
vant, and the housekeeper is too fat to wads 
dle. By the by, how is the old thing?” 

-“ Much more effective than might be sup- 
posed by your account, sir, and probably 
wishing to know whether to get your room 


I met Miss Charlecote at 





ready.” 
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“ My room, thank you, no, not to-night. 
I’ve got nothing with me. What are you go- 
ing to do, to-morrow? I know you are to be 
at Charteris’ to luncheon, his Jewess told me 
30.” 

“ For shame, Owen.” 

“I don’t see any shame if Charles doesn’t,” 
said Owen; “ only if you don’t think yourself 
ata stall of cheap jewellery at a fair—that’s 
all! Phoebe, take care, You're a learned 
young lady.” 

“yi” 

“ Ah! it’s the fashion to deny it, but mind 
you don’t mention Shakspeare.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Did’ you never hear of the Merchant of 
Venice 2” 

Phebe, a little startled, wanted to hear 
whether Mrs, Charteris were really Jewish, 
and after a little more in this style, which 
Honor reasonably feared the Parsonses might 
not consider in good taste, it was explained 
that her riches were Jewish, though her 
grandfather had been nothing, and his family 
Christian. Owen adding, that but for her 
origin, she would be very good looking, not 
that he cared for that style, and his manner 
indicated that such rosy, childish charms as 
were before him had his preference. But 
though this was evident enough to all the 
rest of the world, Phoebe did not appear to 
have the least perception of his personal 
meaning, and freely, simply answered, that 
she admired dark-eyed people, and should be 
glad to see Mrs. Charteris. 

“ You will see her in her glory,” said Owen ; 
“Tuesday week the great concern is to come 
off at Castle Blanch, and a rare sight she'll 
be! Cilly telis me she is rehearsing her 
dresses with different sets of jewels all the 
morning, and forever coming in to consult 
her and Rashe.” 

“That must be rather tiresome,” said 
Honor; “she cannot be much of a compan- 
ion.” 

“T don’t fancy she gets much satisfaction,” 
said Owen, laughing; “Rashe never uses 
much ‘soft sawder.’ 1t’s an easy-going place, 
where you may do just as you choose, and 
that the young ladies appreciate. By the by, 
what do you think of this Irish scheme ?” 

Honora was so much ashamed of it, that 
she had never mentioned it even to Phoebe, 
and she was the more sorry it had been thus 
adverted to, as she saw Robert intent on what 





Owen let fall. She answered shortly, ‘that 
she could not suppose it serious. 

“Serious as a churchyard,” was Owen's 
answer. “I dare say they will ask Phoebe to 
join the party. For my own part, I never 
believed in it till I came up to-day, and found 
the place full of salmon flies, and the start 
fixed for Wednesday the 24th.” 

“ Who?” came a voice from the dark man- 
tel-shelf, 

“Who? Why that’s the best of it! Who, 
but my wise sister and Rashe! Not a soul 
besides,” cried Owen, giving way to laughter, 
which no one was disposed to echo. “ ‘Ihey 
vow that they will fish all the best streams, 
and do more than any erack fisherman going, 
and they would like to see who will venture 
to warn them off. They’ve tried that already. 
Last summer, what did Lucy do, but go and 
fish Sir Harry Buller’s water. You know 
he’s a very tiger about preserving; well, she 
fished coolly on in the face of all his keepers, 
they stood aghast, didn’t know what manner 
of Nixie it was, I suppose, and when Sir 
Harry came down foaming at the mouth, she 
just shook her curls, and made him wade in 
up to his knees to get her fly out of a bram- 
ble!” 

“That must be exaggerated,” said Robert. 

“ Exaggerated! Not a word! It’s not 
possible to exaggerate Cilly’s coolness. I did 
say something about going with them.” 

“ You must, if they go at all!” exclaimed 
Honora. , 

“ Out of the question, Sweet Honey. ‘They 
reject me with disdain, declare I should only 
render them commonplace, and that “ rich 
and rare were the gems she wore,” would 
never have got across Ireland safe if she had 
A great strapping brother to hamper her. 
And really, as Charles says, I don’t suppose 
any damage can well happen to them,” 

Honora would not taik of it, and turned 
the conversation to what was to be done on 
the following day. Owen eagerly proffered 
himself as escort, and suggested all manner 
of plans, evidently assuming the entire diree- 
tion and protection of the two ladies, who 
were to meet him at luncheon in Lowndes 
Square, and go with him to the Royal Acad- 
emy, which, as he and Honora agreed, must 
necessarily be the earliest object for the sake 
of providing innocent conversation. 

As soon as the clock struck ten, Robert 
took leave, and Owen rose, but instead of 
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going, lingered talking Oxford with Mr. Par- 
sons and telling good stories, much to the 
ladies’ amusement, though increasing Ho- 
nora's trepidation by the fear that something 
in his tone about the authorities, or the slang 
of his manner might not give her friends a 
good idea of his set. The constant fear of 
what might come next, absolutely made her 
impatient for his departure, and at last she 
drove him away by begging to know how he 
was going all that distance, and offering to 
send Henry to call a cab, a thing he was too 
good-natured to permit. He bade good- 
night and departed, while Mr. Parsons, in 
answer to her eager eyes, gratified her by 
pronouncing him a very fine young man. 

“ He is very full of spirit,” she said. “You 
must let me tell you a story of him. They 
have a young new schoolmistress at Wrap- 
worth, his father’s former living, you know, 
close to Castle Blanch. This poor thing was 
obliged to punish a school child, the daughter 
of one of the bargemen on the Thames, a 
huge, ruffianly man. Well, a day or two after, 
Owen came upon him in a narrow lane, bully- 
ing the poor girl almost out of her life, threat- 
ening her, and daring her to lay a finger on 
his children. What do you think Owen 
did?” 

“Fought him, I suppose,” said Mr. Par- 
sons, “ judging by the peculiar delight ladies 
take in such exploits. Besides, he has suffi- 
ciently the air of a hero to make it incum- 
bent on him to ‘ kill some giant.’” 

“ We may be content with something short 
of his killing the giant,” said Honor, “ but he 
really did gain the victory. That lad, under 
nineteen, positively beat this great monster 
of a man, and made him ask the girl’s par- 
don, knocked him down, and thoroughly mas- 
tered him! I should have known nothing of 
it, though, if Owen had not got a black eye, 
which made him unpresentable for thie Castle 
Blanch gayeties, so he came down to the Holt 
to me, knowing I should not mind wounds 
gained in a good cause.” 

They wished her good-night in her tri- 
umph. 

The receipt of a letter was rare and su- 
preme felicity to Maria; therefore to indite 
one was Phoebe’s first task on the morrow; 
after which she took up her book, and was 
deeply engaged, when the door flew back, 
and the voice of Owen Sandbrook exclaimed 
“Goddess of the silver-bow, what, alone?” 
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“ Miss Charletote is with her lawyer, and 
Robert at the office.” 

“The parson and parsoness parsonically 
gone to study parsonages, schools, and dilapé 
idations, I suppose. What a bore it is hav- 
ing them here; I’d have taken up my quar- 
ters here otherwise, but I can’t stand parish 
politics.” 

“T like them very much,” said Phoebe, “and 
Miss -Charlecote seems to be happy with 
them.” 

“Just her cut, dear old thing, the same 
honest, illogical, practical sincerity,” said 
Owen, in a tone of somewhat superior mels 
ancholy, but seeing Phebe about to resent 
his words as a disrespectful imputation on 
their friend, he turned the subject, addressing 
Phebe in the manner between teasing and 
flattering, habitual toa big schoolboy towardsa 
younger chiid, phases of existence which each 
had not so long outgrown as to have left off 
the mutual habits thereto belonging. “ And 
what is bright Cynthia doing ? Writing verses, 
I declare !—worthy sister of Phoebus Apollo.” 

“Only notes,” said Phoebe, selingeineng 
her paper, in testimony. 

“ When found make a note of —Summoned 
by writ—temp. Ed. IL.—burgesses—knights 
of shire. It reads like an act of parliament. 
Hallam’s English Constitution! My eyes! 
By way of lighter study. It is quite appall- 
ing. Pray what may be the occupation of 
your more serious moments ?”' 

* You see the worst I have with me.” 

“ Holiday recreation, to which you can just 
condescend. I say, Phoebe, I have a great 
curiosity to understand he Zend. I wish you 
would explain it to me.” SS 

“If Lever read it,” began Phoebe, laugh 
ing. 

“ What, you pretend to deny? You wont 
put me off that way. A lady who can only 
unbend so far as to the English Constitution 
by way of recreation, must—” 

“ But it is not by way of recreation.” 

“Come, I know my respected cousin too 
well to imagine she would have imposed such 
a task. That wont do, Phoebe.” 

“T never said she had, but Miss Fennimore 
desired me.” 

“JT shall appeal. There’s no act of tyr- 
anny a woman in authority will not commit. 
But this is a free country, Phoebe, as may be 
you have gathered from your author, and 
unless her trammels have reached to your 
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soul—” and he laid his hand on the book to 
take it away. 

“ Perhaps they have,” said Phoebe, smiling, 
but holding it fast, “for I shall be much 
more comfortable in doing as I was told.” 

“ Indeed!” said Owen, pretending to scru- 
tinize her as if she were something extraor- 
dinary (really as an excuse for a good gaze 
upon her pure complexion and limpid eyes, 
so steady, childlike, and unabashed, free from 
all such consciousness, as would make them 
shrink from the playful look). “Indeed! 
Now, in my experience the comfort would be 
in the not doing as you were told.” 

“ Ah! but you know I have no spirit.” 

“T wish to Heaven other people had none!” 
cried Owen, suddenly changing his tone, and 
sitting down opposite to Phoebe, his elbow on 
the table, and speaking earnestly, “I would 
give the world that my sister were like you. 
Did you ever hear of any thing so preposter- 
ous as this Irish business ? ” 

«“ She cannot think of it, when Miss Charle- 
cote has told her all the objections,” said 
Phebe. 

“ She will go the more,” returned Owen ; 
“Tsay to you, Phoebe, what I would say to 
no one else. Lucilla’s treatment of Honora 
Charlecote is abominable—vexes me more 
than I can say. They say some nations have 
no words for gratitude. One would think she 
had come of them.” 

Phebe looked much shocked, but said, 
“Perhaps Miss Charlecote’s kindness has 
seemed to her like a matter of course, not as 
it does to us, who have no claim at all.” 

“ We had no claim,” said Owen, “the con- 
nection is nothing, absolutely nothing. I be- 
lieve, poor dear, the attraction was that she 
had once been attached to my father, and he 
was too popular a preacher to keep well as a 
lover. Well, there were we, a couple of or- 
phans, a nuisance to all our kith and kin— 
.obody with a bit of mercy for us but that 
queer old coon, Kit Charteris, when she takes 
as home, treats us like her own children, 
feels for us as much ds the best mother living 
could; undertakes to provide for us. Now, 
I put it to you, Phoebe, has she any right to 
be cast off in this fashion ?” 

“J don’t know in what fashion you mean ?” 

“Don’t you? Haven’t you see how Cilly 
has run restive from babyhood? A pretty 
termagant she was, as even I can remember. 


And how my poor father spoiled her? Any 
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one but Honor would have given her up, 
rather than have gone through what she did, 
so firmly end patiently, till she had broken 
her in fairly well; but then come in these 
Charterises, and Cilly runs frantic after them, 
her own dear relations. Much they had cared 
for us when we were troublesome little pests; 
but it’s all the force of blood, Stuff! the 
whole truth is that they are gay, and Honora 
quiet; they encourage her to run riot, Ho- 
nora keeps her in order.” 

“ Have you spoken to her?” 

“ As well speak to the wind. She thinks 
it a great favor to run down to Hiltonbury for 
the horticultural show, turn every thing topsy- 
turvy, keep poor dear Sweet Honey in a per- 
petual ferment, then come away to Castle 
Blanch, as if she were rid of a tronblesome 
duty.” 

“T thought Miss Charlecote sent Lucy to 
enjoy herself. We always said how kind and 
self-denying she was.” 

“ Denied, rather,” said Owen, “ only that’s 
her way of carrying it off. A month or two 
in the season might be very well, see the 
world, and get the tone of it, but to racket 
about with Ratia, and leave Honor alone for 
months together, is too strong for me.” 

Honora came in, delighted at her boy’s visit, 
and well pleased at the manner in which he 
was engrossed. Two such children needed 
no chaperon, and if that sweet crescent moon 
were to be his guiding light, so much the 
better. 

“Capital girl, that,” he said, as she left the 
room. “This is a noble achievement of 
yours,” 

“In getting my youngest princess out of 
the castle. Ay! I do feel in a beneficent en- 
chanter’s position.” 

“She has grown up much prettier than she 
promised to be.” 

“ And far too good for a Fulmort, but that 
is Robert’s doing.” 

“ Poor Robert! how he shows the old dis- 
tiller in grain. So he is taking to the old 
shop ?—best thing for him.” 

“Only by way of experiment.” 

“ Pleasant experiment to make as much as 
old Fulmort! I wish he’d take me into 
partnership.” 

* You, Owen?” 

“I’m not proud. These aren’t the days 
when it matters how a man gets his tin, so 
he knows what to do with it. Ay! the world 
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gets beyond the dear old Hiltonbury views 
after all, Sweet Honey, and you see what city 
atmosphere does to me.” 

“You know I never wished to press any 
choice on you,” she faltered. 

“ What!” with a good-humored air of af- 
front; “you thought me serious? Don’t 
you know I'm the ninth, instead of the nine- 
teenth, century man under your wing? I'd 
promise you to be a bishop, only you see, I’m 
afraid I couldn’t be mediocre enough.” 

“For shame, Owen!” and yet she smiled. 
That boy’s presence and caressing sweetness 
towards herself were the greatest bliss to her, 
almost beyond that of a mother with a son, 
because more uncertain, less her right by na- 
ture. 

Phoebe came down as the carriage was at 
the door, and they called in Whittington 
Street for her brother, but he only came out 
to say he was very busy, and would not in- 
trude on Mrs. Charteris— bashfulness for 
which he was well abused on the way to 
Lowndes Square. 

Owen, with his air of being at home, put 
aside the servants as they entered the mag- 
nificent house, replete with a display of state 
and luxury analogous to that of Beauchamp, 
but with better taste and greater ease. The 
Fulmorts were in bondage to ostentation, 
the Charterises were lavish for their own en- 
joyment, and heedless alike of cost and of 
appearance. 

The great drawing-room was crowded with 
furniture, and the splendid marqueterie tables 
and crimson ottomans were piled with a wild 
confusion of books, prints, periodicals, papers, 
and caricatures, heaped over ornaments and 
bijouterie, and beyond, at the doorway of a 
second room, even more miscellaneously filled, 
a small creature sprang to meet them, kiss- 
ing Honora, and exclaiming, “Here you are! 
Have you brought the pig’s wool? - Ah! but 
you've brought something else! No—what’s 
become of that Redbreast?” as she em- 
braced Phoebe. 

“ He was so busy that he could not come.” 

“Til-behaved bird; a whole month without 
coming near me.” 

“ Only a week,” said Phoebe, speaking less 
freely, as she perceived two strangers in the 
room, a gentleman in mustaches, who shook 
hands with Owen, and a lady, whom from her 
greeting to Miss Charlecote (for introductions 
were not the way of the house), she concluded 
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to be the formidable Rashe, and therefore re- 
garded with some curiosity. 

Phoebe had expected her to be a large, 
masculine woman, and was surprised at her 
dapper proportions and not ungraceful man- 
ner. Her face, neither handsome, nor the 
reverse, was one that neither in features nor 
complexion revealed her age, and her voice 
was pitched to the tones of good society, so 
that but for a certain “don’t care” found in 
her words, and a defiant freedom of address, 
Phoebe would have set down all she had heard 
as a mistake, in spite of the table covered with 
the brilliant appliances of fly making, over 
which both she and Lucilla were engaged. 
It was at the period when ladies affected 
coats and waistcoats, and both cousins fol- 
lowed the fashion to the utmost; wearing 
tightly fitting black coats, plain linen coliars, 
and shirtlike undersleeves, with black ties 
round the neck, Horatia was still in mourn- 
ing for her mother, and wore a black skirt, 
but Lucilla’s was of rich deep gentianella 
colored silk, and the buttons of her white vest 
were of beautiful coral. The want of drapery 
gave a harshness to Miss Charteris’ appear- 
ance, but the little masculine affectations only 
rendered Lucy’s miniature style of feminine 
beauty still more piquant. Less tall than 
many girls of fourteen, she was exquisitely 
formed; the close fitting dress became her 
taper waist, the ivory fairness of the throat 
and hands shone out in their boyish setting, 
and the soft delicacy of feature and complex- 
ion were enhanced by the vivid sparkling of 
those porcelain blue eyes, under the long 
lashes, still so fair and glossy as to glisten in 
the light, like her profuse flaxen tresses, ar- 
ranged in a cunning wilderness of plaits and 
natural ringlets. The great charm was the 
minuteness and refinement of the mould con- 
taining the energetic spirit that glanced in 
her eyes, quivered on her lips, and pervaded 
every movement of the elastic feet and hands, 
childlike in size, statue-like in symmetry, elfin 
in quickness and dexterity ; “ Lucille la Fée,” 
she might well have been called, as she sat 
manipulating the gorgeous silk and feathers 
with an essential strength and firmness of 
hands such as could hardly have been ex- 
pected from such small members, and pro- 
ducing such lovely specimens that nothing 
seemed wanting but a touch of her wand to 
endow them with life. It was fit fairy work, 
and be it further known, that few women are 
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capable of it; they seldom have sufficient ac- 
curacy of sustained attention and firmness of 
finger combined, to produce any thing artistic 
or durable, and the accomplishment was there- 
fore Lucilla’s pride. Her cousin could pre- 
pare materials, but could not finish. 

“Have you brought the pig’s wool?” re- 
peated Lucy, as they sat down, “No! That 
ts a cruel way of testifying; I can’t find a 
scrap of that shade, though I’ve nearly broke 
my heart in the tackle-shops; here’s my last 
fragment, and this butcher will be a wreck 
for want of it,” 

“ Let me see,” quoth the gentleman, bend- 
ing over with an air of intimacy. 

“You may see,” returned Lucilla, “ but 
that will do no good. Owen got this at a 
little shop at Elverslope, and we can only 
conclude that the father of orange pig's wool 
is dead, for we've tried every maker, and 
can’t hit off the tint.” 

“T’ve seen it in a shop in the Strand,” he 
said, with an air of depreciation, such as set 
both ladies off with an ardor inexplicable to 
mere spectators, both vehemently defending 
the peculiarity of their favorite hue, and little 
personalities passing, exceedingly diverting 
apparently to both parties, but which vexed 
Honora and dismayed Phoebe by the coolness 
of the gentleman, and the ease with which he 
was treated by the ladies. 

Luncheon was announced in the midst, and 
in the dining-room they found Mrs. Charteris, 
a dark, acquiline beauty of highly colored 
complexion, such as permitted the glowing 
hues of dress and ornament in which she de- 
lighted, and large, languid dark eyes of ori- 
ental appearance. 

In the scarlet and gold net confining her 
sable locks, her ponderous earrings, her mas- 
sive chains and bracelets, and gorgeous silk, 
she was a splendid ornament at the head of 
the table, but she looked sleepily out from 
under her black-fringed eyelids, turned over 
the carving as a matter of course to Owen, 
and evidently regarded the two young ladies 
as bound to take all trouble off her hands in 
talking, arranging, or settling what she should 
do with herself or her carriage. 

“Loliy shall take you there,” or “ Lolly 
shall call for that,” passed between the cousins 
without the smallest reference to Lolly her- 
self (otherwise Eloisa), who looked serenely 
indifferent through all the plans proposed for 
her, only once exerting her will sufficiently to 
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say “ Very well, Rashe dear, you'll tell the 
coachman—only don’t forget that 1 must go 
to Storr and Mortimer’s.” 

Honora expressed a hope that Lucilla 
would come with her party to the Exhibition, 
and was not pleased that Mr. Calthorp ex- 
claimed that there was another plan. 

“No, no, Mr. Calthorp ; I never said any 
such thing!” 

“Miss Charteris, is not that a little too 
strong P” 

“You told me of the Dorking,” cried Lu- 
cilla, “and you said you would not miss the 
sight for any thing, but I never said you 
should have it.” 

Rashe} meanwhile, clapped her hands with 
exultation, and there was a regular clatter of 
eager voices—“I should like to know how 
you would get the hackles out of a suburban 
poultry fancier ? ” 

“Out of him—no, out of his best Dorking P 
Priced at £120 last exhibition—two years 
old—wouldn’t take £200 for him now.” 

“ You don’t mean that you’ve seen him ?” 

“Hurrah!” Lucilla opened a paper, and 
waved triumphantly five of the long-tippet 
plumes of chanticler. 

“You don’t mean—” 

“Mean! I more than mean! Didn’t you 
tell us that you had been to see the old party 
on business, and had spied the hackles walk- 
ing about in his yard.” ' 

“ And I had hoped to introduce you.” 

“ As if we needed that! No,no; Rashe 
and I started off at six o’clock this morning, 
to shake off the remains of the ball, rode 
down to Brompton, and did our work. No, 
it was not like the macaw business, I declare. 
The old gentleman held the bird for us him- 
self, and I promised him a dried salmon.” 

“Well, I had flattered myself—it was an 
unfair advantage, Miss Sandbrook.” 

“Not in the least. Had you gone it would 
have cast a general clumsiness over the whole 
transaction, and not left the worthy old owner 
half so well satisfied. I believe you had so 
little originality as to expect to engage him in 
conversation while I captured the bird; but 
once was enough of that.” 

Phoebe could not help asking what was 
meant, and it was explained that while a call 
was being made on a certain old lady with a 
blue and yellow macaw, Lucilla had contrived 
to abstract the prime glory of the creature’s 
tail—a blue feather lined with yellow—an 
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irresistible charm to a fisherwoman, but here 
even the tranquil Eloisa murmured that Cilly 
must never do so again when she went out 
with HER. 

“No, Lolly, indeed I wont. I prefer hon- 
esty, I assure you, except when it is too com- 
monplace. I'll meddle with nothing at Mde. 
Sonnini’s this afternoon.” 

“Then you cannot come with us?” 

“ Why, you see, Honor, here have Rashe 
and I been appointed band-masters, lord 
chamberlains, masters of the ceremonies, 
major-domos, and I don’t know what, to all 
the Castle Blanch concern, and as Rashe 
neither knows nor cares about music, I’ve got 
all that on my hands, and I must take Lolly 
to look on while I manage the programme.” 

“Are you too busy to find a day to spend 
with us at St. Wulstan’s ?” 

A discussion of engagements took place, 
apparently at the rate of five per day, but 
Mrs. Charteris interposed an invitation to 
dinner for the next evening, including Robert, 
and further it appeared that all the three were 
expected to take part in the Castle Blanch 
festivities. Lolly had evidently been told of 
them as settled certainties among the guests, 
and Lucilla, Owen, and Rashe vied with each 
other in declaring that they had imagined 
Honor to have brought Phebe to London 
with no other intent, and that all was fixed 
for the ladies to sleep at Castle Blanch the 
nignt: before, and Robert Fulmort to come 
down in the morning by train. 

Nothing could have been further from 
Honora’s predilections than such gayeties, 
but Phoebe’s eyes were growing round with 
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eagerness, and there would be unkindness in 
denying her the pleasure, as well as churlish- 
ness in disappointing Lucy and Owen, who 
had reckoned on her in so gratifying a man- 
ner. Without decidedly accepting or refus- 
ing, she let the talk go on. 

“Miss Fulmort,” said Ratia, “I hope you 
are not too religious to dance.” 

Much surprised, Phoebe made some reply 
in the negative. 

“Oh, I forgot, that’s not your sisters’ line, 
but I thought—” and she gave an expressive 
glance to indicate Miss Charlecote. 

“ Oh, no,” again said Phoebe decidedly. 

“ Yes, I understand ; never mind, I ought to 
have remembered, but when people are gone 
in, one is apt to forget whether they think 
‘promiscuous dancing’ immoral or praise- 
worthy. Well, you must know some of my 
brother’s constituents are alarmingly excel- 
lent, fat, suburban, and retired, and we have 
hatched a juvenile hay-making where they 
may eat and flirt without detriment to de- 
cided piety, and when they go off, we dress 
for a second instalment for an evening party.” 

To Phoebe it sounded like opening Para- 
dise, and she listened anxiously for the decis- 
ion, but nothing appeared certain except the 
morrow’s dinner, and that Lucilla was to come 
to spend the Sunday at Miss Charlecote’s; 
and this being fixed, the luncheon party broke 
up, with such pretty bright affection on Lu- 
cilla’s part, such merry coaxing of Honor, 
and such orders to Phoebe to “catch that 
Robin to-morrow,” that there was no room 
left for the sense of disappointment that no 
rational word had passed. 





Tne Pouitican Gamut.—In 1815, the 
French newspapers announced the departure of 
Bonaparte from Elba, his progress through 
France, and his entry into Paris in the following 
manner: “ March 9. The Anthropophagus has 
quitted his den.—March 10. The Corsican Ogre 
has landed at Cape Juan.—March 11. The Tiger 
has arrived at Gap.—March 12. The Monster 
slept at Grenoble.—March 13. The Tyrant has 
passed through Lyons.—March 14. The Usurper 
is directing his steps towards Dijon, but the 


brave and loyal Burgundians havo risen en| 





masse, and surrounded him on all sides.—March 
18. Bonaparte is only sixty leagues from the cap- 
ital; he has been fortunate enough to escape the 
hands of his pursuers,—March 19. Bonaparte 
is advancing with rapid steps, but he will never 
enter Paris —March 20. Napoleon will, to-mor- 
row, be under our ramparts.—March 21. The 
emperor is at Fontainecbleau.—March 22. His 
imperial and royal majesty yesterday evening 
arrived at the Tuileries, amidst the joyful ac- 
clamations of his devoted and faithful subjects.” 
—Notes and Queries. 
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From Bentley's Quarterly Review. 
EARL OF DUNDONALD.* 

On his eighty-fourth birthday Lord Dun- 
donald has given to the world the history of 
the brilliant triumphs and bitter disappoint- 
ments of his own memorable career. The 
famous Lord Cochrane of the great naval war, 
the terror and then the idol of the Spanish 
coast, the hero of Basque Roads, and the 
founder of the liberties of Chili and Brazil, 
has attained, in the evening of his eventful 
life, to tranquillity after many sufferings, and 
to honor after unmerited and heart-breaking 
disgrace, After proving his fitness for com- 
mand by a series of marvellous exploits, he 
was driven from his country’s service and 
stripped of the honors he had gloriously won. 
He was convicted on a shameful charge and 
condemned to an ignominious punishment. 
Expelled from the navy and from the House 
of Commons, he carried his consummate skill 
jn warfare to aid the South Americans in their 
struggle for independence against their mas- 
ters of the Old World. The most complete 
successes gained by the smallest means were 
cheated of all reward by the ungrateful chi- 
canery of the governments which owed their 
existence to the terror of his name. After 
creating a navy and teaching it to win vic- 
tories; after sweeping the Spanish flag from 
the Pacific coast of South America, he quitted 
the Republic of Chili, disgusted by its ingrati- 
tude and dishonesty, and entered the service 
of the newly elected emperor of Brazil, for 
whom he achieved triumphs equally astonish- 
ing, and who suffered him to be robbed of his 
hardly earned emoluments by the same des- 
picable artifices. The grandeur of the lan- 
guage and the baseness of the acts of these 
governments present human nature under one 
of its most repulsive aspects. They had the 
cunning to perceive in Lord Cochrane’s great 
abilities and impetuous character an instru- 
ment of unequalled power which they might 
use and afterwards fling aside. He returned 
to England with a reputation for almost 
superhuman skill and daring, and bringing 
with him a few ribbons and stars, and many 
* 1. The Autobiography of a Seaman. By Thomas 

tenth Earl of Dundonald, G.C.B:, Admira 
of the Red, Rear-Admiral of the Fleet, etc., 
etc. Vol. i. London: Bentley. 1860. 

2. Narrative of Services in the Liberation of 
Chili, Peru, and Brazil, from Spanish and 
Portuguese Domination. By ‘Thomas, Earl 


of Dundonald, ete., etc. In 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Ridgway. 1859. 
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bundles of papers in support of claims which 
in after years he urged to very little purpose 
upon the nations who owed it to him that 
their political existence was not quenched in 
its feeble infancy. 

The autobiography of Lord Dundonald 
contains many mournful passages; nor is it a 
book which should be placed in the hands of 
youth to inculcate the belief that a diligent 
use of the abilities which God has given, is 
sure to win from a grateful country a substan- 
tial recompense of wealth and honor. Here 
was a man of brilliant genius, of determined 
industry, and of heroic courage, thwarted in 
all his plans, hated by officials, hampered by 
imbecile commanders, condemned to pine in 
inactivity when he was capable of leading 
fleets and armies to assured victory, perse- 
cuted by political hostility, and finally con- 
victed on a false charge and thrown into 
prison at the very moment that the ship lay 
ready for sea in which his country hoped to 
see him do to the United States as he had 
done to Spain and France. To think that a 
career so glorious should be blasted at its 
moment of highest promise by a conviction 
for a stock-jobbing conspiracy; to see a man 
of rare capacity for war compelled first by 
the jealousy of his superiors, and afterwards 
by the long continuance of European peace, 
to feel that his life was ebbing away without 
finding adequate employment for the powers 
which he knew himself to possess—the con- 
templation of such a history is not unfruitful 
of useful lessons ; but it is by no means calcu- 
lated, like that of Nelson, to inspire youthful 
minds with the firm belief that the zealous 
discharge of duty cannot fail of its appropri- 
ate reward. 

The Earl of Dundonald is the tenth who 
has berne the title; and with a Scotchman’s 
love for ancestral lore he is careful to inform 
us of the deeds and sufferings of the Coch- 
ranes of Renfrewshire, in the turbulent reigns 
of the Scottish kings. One of the most re- 
markable of his progenitors was Robert Coch- 
rane, created Earl of Mar, who won the fa- 
vor of King James III. by fighting a duel in 
the royal presence, and kept it by his skill in 
architecture, and thus raised himself to be one 
of the chief ministers of that monarch. Af- 
terwards becoming obnoxious to the lawless 
nobles he was seized by them and hanged in 
the midst of the feudal array of the whole 
kingdom assembled round the royal standard. 
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It was in the church at Lauder, that Archi- 
bald Bell the Cat gained his homely surname 
by undertaking to be the first to begin hostile 
measures against this formidable favorite of 
the sovereign. It is remarkable that in per- 
sonal courage, in inventive skill, and in un- 
popularity with the wealthy and the powerful, 
we have in Robert Cochrane some of the same 
features which so strongly mark the character 
of his descendant. The turn for mechanical 
contrivance and for researches in natural sci- 
ence appears to have been hereditary in this 
talented but unprosperous house. The ninth 
Ear! of Dundonald—the father of the subject 
of this article—left nothing to his son beyond 
the naked dignity of a peerage, having dissi- 
pated every shilling of his property in costly 
experiments, and still more costly speculations 
by which he hoped to reap the benefit of dis- 
coveries which brought to him, however, only 
barren or bankrupt honor, while more dex- 
terous adventurers contrived to appropriate 
all the profit, And as with the father, so 
also with the son. By the light of his own 
bold invention, he showed the way to destroy, 
as it lay at anchor, a French fleet which was 
the terror of the British colonies. Men of 
inferior abilities, but more skilful in dealing 
with the world, first marred his design by 
their stupidity and then usurped the larger 
share of credit for that measure of success 
which they had not been able by their blun- 
dering incapacity to prevent. And, again, 
when, with the aid of some three hundred 
British and American seamen, Lord Dundon- 
ald had contrived to destroy the Spanish navy 
in the Pacific, the political chiefs of Chili and 
Peru took the full advantage of all the efforts 
and all the sacrifices which he had obtained 
from his devoted followers, and then stripped 
him of every means of redeeming the prom- 
ises he had made to the men who under his 
command had performed almost incredible 
exploits. 

It cannot fail to strike the reader that Lord 
Dundonald has shown all the fertility of war- 
like genius which marked his renowned coun- 
tryman the conqueror of Scinde, and also an 
intractibility of character which, both in its 
features and its results, recalls painfully the 
history of the short but splendid services and 
the long obscurity, the ardent energy, the 
disappointments, and the embittered life of 
Sir Charles Napier. It was the misfortune of 
both these distinguished men to reach the 
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prime of their capacity for war at the com- 
mencement of a long peace. Nor does the 
parallel between these two victims of official 
prejudice and routine stop here. After play~ 
ing a distinguished part at the battle of Co- 
runna, and losing in Sir John Moore a patron 
who knew and could have given a fair field to 
his abilities, it was the cruel fate of Sir Charles 
Napier to be employed during almost all the 
rest of the Peninsular war in drilling soldiers 
at Bermuda, And at the time when the 
United States were ‘profiting by the corrup- 
tion and mismanagement of the British navy, 
and by their own innovations upon the prac- 
tice of maritime warfare, Lord Cochrane, the 
most earnest reformer of abuses, and the most 
enterprising and original of commanders, was 
driven from parliament and from the navy, 
and locked up in the King’s Bench prison by 
a judgment founded on a mistaken verdict, 
passed by a bench of adverse judges, and 
welcomed with delight by the infernal malice 
of a faction which he had provoked by his un- 
sparing denunciation of administrative frauds 
so monstrous that now one can hardly under- 
stand how even Nelson and his compeers 
managed, under such paralyzing influences, 
we do not say to lead fleets to victory, but to 
save them from being swept from off the seas, 

It is unnecessary to state that in politics 
Lord Cochrane was a Radical, and in the days 
when he sat with Sir Francis Burdett for 
Westminster, there were many good people 
who believed that any Radical, no matter what 
his character or position or reputation, was 
quite capable, if he saw an opportunity, of 
conspiring to rig the stock-market, or of per- 
petrating any other sort of villany. On the 
other hand there were a few men, afterwards 
illustrious in various ways, who felt, by the 
force of their own sympathy with a generous 
mind, that, in spite of strong apparent proof 
of guilt, Lord Cochrane had a nature which 
could not have stooped to baseness of the 
kind imputed to him or of any other. Was 
it likely that one who spoiled his own profes- 
sional prospects by speaking truths unwel- 
come to Boards of Admiralty should so far 
degrade himself as to propagate false intelli- 
gence in order to profit by the rise of stock P 
After what Lord Cochrane called the failure, 
and the government the victory of Basque: 
Roads, the First Lord of the admiralty of- 
fered to send him with a frigate squadron and, 
uncontrolled discretion to the Mediterranean, 
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if he would desist from opposing in parlia- 
ment the vote of thanks to Lord Gambier, | 
the admiral who had marred his plans. Here 
was a proposal, we will not say of a conspir- 
acy, but of a little, quiet bartering of parlia- 
mentary independence for opportunities of 
professional distinction which many men in 
Lord Cochrane’s place would have seized 
upon and made the instrument of raising 
themselves to the highest honors of the naval 
service. But the firm, the stern, we may al- 
most say the impracticable public virtue of 
Lord Cochrane scorned a proffer which his 
own sense of his great capacity must have 
made most tempting. And this was the man 
who could league himself with villains for the 
sake of pocketing a few thousand pounds! 
In the long and honorable careers upon which 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Brougham now 
look back, it must be one of the most pleas- 
ing incidents, that when the clamor of en- 
raged faction pronounced Lord Cochrane 
guilty, they from the first boldly maintained 
his innocence. And of the electors of West- 
minster of half a century ago, the few that 
now survive may with pride remember that, 
in the words employed in dedicating to them 
the volume now before us, it was “ their gen- 
erous support which rescued from despair” 
the renowned naval captain, the terror of 
their country’s enemies, when, as the climax 
of cruel persecution, he, a noble and a knight, 
and the hero of almost fabulous deeds of dar- 
ing, was sentenced to the public shame and 
harrowing mental torture of the pillory. 

To the sympathy of his constituents and 
the support of discerning friends, Heaven in 
its mercy added the affection of a devoted 
wife. Shortly before Lord Cochrane’s trial, 
he married the lady who shared his wander- 
ing in South America, and whose beauty and 
daring spirit he delights to celebrate in his 
narrative. Twice did this adventurous lady 
round Cape Horn, and twice more would she 
have done so but that the ship which carried 
her accidentally put into Rio Janeiro, and 
there she learned that her husband had quitted 
Chili for Brazil. To many friends who stood 
by Lord Cochrane in his time of agony and 
almost despair he expresses his gratitude in 
the preface to his book ; and “ last,” he says, 
“though foremost in estimation is another 
friend, found where man will seldom look for 
a friend in vain—at home.” By the personal 
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with King William IV., the earl was rein- 
stated in his naval rank, and the honors of the 
Bath were restored to him unsolicited, by her 
present majesty. “ But, alas! reparation came 
too late to compensate for the early hopes 
and just expectations of a life forcibly wasted 
as regarded myself or my country.” It is im- 
possible to read these touching words un- 
moved. Like a noble ship driven by a violent 
storm high on shore and left by the receding 
tide helpless and useless to her owners, so 
was Lord Dundonald, in the prime of his vast 
abilities, forced by unpitying destiny from his 
country’s service just when the appearance of 
a new enemy opened to him a field for glori~ 
ous exploits, such as throughout his long and 
active life has never again been offered to him. 
Think what must have been the workings os 
that vehement spirit during his imprisonment. 
It was the year 1814, when our admiralty was 
endeavoring to devise means to check the 
naval successes of the Americans. The re- 
verses which we had sustained were due to 
the prevalence of those very abuses which 
Lord Cochrane had energetically denounced, 
and so had brought upon himself a load of 
official and party hatred which had weighed 
down the scale of justice and worked his con- 
demnation upon a false charge. If we were 
to examine the history of all our defeats by 
the Americans we should find that the whole 
might have been turned to victories if only 
there had been aCochranetocommand. And 
this man of rare capacity, for raising a warn- 
ing voice was persecuted and cast into a gaol’; 
and now, when his country was suffering the 
very calamities he had predicted, he was for- 
hidden to deliver her because he had dared 
to prophesy of the evil which had come. 
Must he not have asked, in the silence of his 
prison, “ Is there any Heaven? Is there any 
God? Am I, then, given over hopelessly to 
the evil power?” Like Prometheus chained 
to the rock, his heart must be daily torn with 
the sense of mighty powers and of opportuni- 
ties irrevocably lost; and this doom was his 
for his philanthropy, and from it there could 
be no prospect of escape, unless some convul-+ 
sion of the world should hurl authority from 
its seat, and offer fame and wealth and power: 
as the prize of the most able and daring leader 
who might seize them amid the social wreck. 
It has been said that Sir Charles Napier 
might have conquered empires, and that he 
died a general in the British service. _And aa 
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Lord Dundonald will carry to his grave the 
consciousness of a boundless capacity for com-4 
mand, and the memory that in time of war 
he was never intrusted by his own country 
with authority beyond a single ship. He says 
that the story of his life, though clouded, is 
not all dark. 

“Tt will show the young officer that, in 
spite of obstacles, warm attachment and un- 
tiring devotion to my noble profession enabled 
me to render some services to my country 
upon which I may be allowed to reflect with 
satisfaction, even though this be accompanied 
with bitter reflection as to what the all-power- 
ful enmity of my political opponents cruelly 
deprived me of further opportunity to accom- 
plish.” 

The young officer will do well to imitate 
the diligence of Lord Dundonald from the 
day he first joined a ship in all the study and 
practice of his profession. Some one has 
said that genius is nothing but intense indus- 
try. In Lord Dundonald’s case genius cer- 
tainly was industry, and probably something 
more also. As we recount the principal inci- 
dents of his life we shall mark how he per- 
formed services and also how he made ene- 
mies; and we believe that the young officer 
may thence derive a warning as well as an ex- 
ample. Military and naval genius has rarely 
acted cordially under superiors, and has al- 
most always quarrelled with civilians to whom 
in this country the ablest commander must 
inevitably be made accountable for his acts. 
The Duke of Wellington and Lord. Nelson, 
however, were conspicuous examples of self- 
restraint. They were both sufficiently awake 
to the shortcomings of the governments under 
which they served; but still they did not 
openly denounce them. Lord Dundonald no 
doubt would say that this was a compromise 
of principle. Butif Nelson had spoken un- 
guardedly of his admiral, and thereby delayed 
his own promotion, some other officer must 
wave commanded the British fleet off the 
coast of Egypt, and there might never have 
oeen a battle of the Nile. And if, again, 
Lord Cochrane had not made enemies at 
home as fast as he conquered them abroad, 
he might have been appointed, at the out- 
break of the American war, to a command on 
the hostile coast ; and if he had had such an 
opportunity, he would have left on the history 
of the United States indelible traces of his 
great capacity for war. Among many favors 
which America owes to fortune is to be counted 
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this, that in one war Clive, and in another 
}Cochrane were, by strange and unexpected 
calamities, hindered from entering the field 
against her. 

In the following brief review of services in 
the British navy we shall call the enterprising 
frigate-captain by the name under which he 
became so famous. Lord Cochrane’s own in- 
clinations pointed strongly to the sea, but it 
was his father’s pleasure to procure for him a 
commission in the 104th regiment. However, 
his uncle, the distinguished Admiral Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane, perceived the bent of the 
boy’s mind and favored it by entering his 
name upon the books of the ships which he 
successively commanded, so as to gain for him 
a few years’ standing in case he should event- 
ually adopt the sea as his profession. By a 
practice common in those days, Lord Coch- 
rane was at the same time an officer of the 
army and a nominal seaman on board of his 
uncle’s ship, and it seems that he thus be- 
longed both to the military and naval services 
when only thirteen years of age. His father’s 
embarrassed circumstances forbade any regu- 
lar education, but he worked assiduously at 
such learning as was within his reach. At 
last he was allowed to avail himself of his 
uncle’s offers, and at the age of seventeen and 
a half years he went as a midshipman on 
board the “Hind” frigate. The first liew- 
tenant of this ship had been promoted from 
the forecastle to the quarter-deck as was 
sometimes done in those days in order to 
supply the practical knowledge in which cap- 
tains advanced by parliamentary influence 
were deficient. It was this officer’s notion of 
a holiday, when the ship was in harbor, to 
dress himself in a seaman’s garb and busy 
himself in setting up the rigging. Here was 
a preceptor willing to teach and the pupil was 
eagerly desirous to learn; and thus Lord 
Cochrane laid the foundation of that profi- 
ciency in all the duties of a sailor to which in 
after times he was frequently indebted for his 
success. In those days little attention was 
paid to the niceties of arrangement in the 
dockyards. “ At Sheerness the people lived, 
like rabbits in a warren, in old hulks hauled 
up high and dry.” ‘The frigate in which Lord 
Cochrane served lay with her bowsprit pro- 
jecting over the highway, just as merchant- 
men now doin some parts of Wapping. And 
yet every thing was well done and the super- 
vision perfect. The first lieutenant and Lord 
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Cochrane, dressev sike seamen, knotted and 
spliced diligently. “Formerly,” he says, 
“both officers and men had to lend a hand 
in every thing, and few were the operations 
which, unaided by artificers, they could not 
perfectly accomplish. On two occasions my 
own personal skill at pump-work has saved 
ships and crews when other assistance was not 
available.” Here we obtain some glimpse of 
the humble methods by which Lord Cochrane 
assiduously worked towards a splendid repu- 
tation. He possessed a fund of practically 
acquired knowledge which his ready inven- 
tion applied to every emergency. He tells 
us, and his words well deserve attention, that 
“without this skill no man can become an 
efficient naval officer.” 

Within three years after first going to sea, 
Lord Cochrane became a lieutenant on board 
his uncle’s ship. His time was made up by 
the nominal rating which he enjoyed while 
still a boy onshore. By the diligence he had 
shown in profiting by excellent opportunities, 
he was fully equal to the duties of his new 
position. The lieutenancy was obtained while 
serving in North America, where Lord Coch- 


rane-spent five tedious years. His next ap- 
pointment was to the “ Barfleur,” which bore 


Lord Keith’s flag in the Mediterranean. The 
British fleet was cruising off Cadiz, and a gen- 
eration which has seen special correspondents 
in the Crimea may be surprised to learn that 
bullocks purchased in Africa were slaughtered 
on board the flag-ship to supply fresh beef to 
the whole fleet: the reason for this strange 
practice being, that the raw hides might be 
stowed in the hold and sold, when opportu- 
nity offered, for the profit of certain officers. 
The nuisance of this hoard of putrifying ani- 
mal matter in the climate of the Mediterranean 
may beconceived. The “ Barfleur” obtained 
from the fleet the elegant designation of “ the 
stinking Scotch ship.” It was in reference to 
this abominable traffic that Lord Cochrane 
gave the first indication of his future charac- 
ter as an uncompromising denouncer of abuses, 
and thus drew upon himself the ill-will of a 
superior officer, who contrived to involve him 
in a court-martial. “ As I had always a habit 
of speaking my mind without much reserve, 
it followed that those interested in the raw 
hide speculation were not very friendly dis- 
posed towards me.” It seems that the first 
tieutenant sought to pick a quarrel, and Lord 
Cochrane was quite willing. to. uccommodate 
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him. Brave and ready, and poor, proud, and 
quarrelsome, how true to nature is the por- 
trait of the Scotch cadet which the great 
novelist has given us in “ Quentin Durward !” 
But Lord Cochrane, on his own showing, laid 
at this time the foundation of an enmity far 
more dangerous to his professional hopes than 
that of the first lieutenant of the “ Barfleur.” 

After the arrival of Lord Keith at Gibral 
tar, some months elapsed before Lord St. 
Vincent gave up the supreme command to 
him, although the active duties seem to have 
fallen principally upon Lord Keith. A French 
fleet was at sea, and the British were in full 
pursuit, and a general action appeared immi- 
nent. But Lord Keith was recalled from the 
chase by peremptory orders from Lord St. 
Vincent, whose flag-ship was then lying sepa- 
rate from the fleet at Minorca. Lord Coch- 
rane thought-—whether rightly or wrongly we 
need not now inquire—that Lord St. Vin- 
cent’s jealousy, or his fear for the safety of 
himself and his flag-ship, prevented Lord 
Keith from fighting what would have been 
one of the greatest battles of the war. Per- 
haps all the other lieutenants of the “ Bar- 
fleur” were of the same opinion, although 
they had not all of them the opportunity like 
Lord Cochrane, who happened to have the 
watch, of hearing Lord Keith venting his 
disappointment in soliloquy of a very em- 
phatic kind. No doubt the Scotch second in 
command damned the admiral, and the out- 
spoken Scotch lieutenant also damned him in 
his degree, or more probably a good deal out 
of it. We may be sure that if Lord Coch- 
rane’s comrades in the ward-room thought 
as he did, they took care only to express their 
thoughts with due regard to time and place, 
It seems to us, however, probable that Lord 
Cochrane’s speeches were not reported to 
Lord St. Vincent, or that, if they were, the 
mind of the veteran admiral was too fully 
occupied to take note of the impertinencies 
of the lieutenant. But if on this occasion 
Lord Cochrane failed to attract the unfavor- 
able notice of Lord St. Vincent, it is certain 
that he succeeded afterwards; and thus, when 
he found, as he soon did, the opportunity for 
a brilliant service, he had secured the ill-will 
of the First Lord, and was treated with cold- 
ness by the admiralty. Herein, we believe, is to 
be found the key of the strange and saddening 
history of the splendid feats and small oppor- 
iunities of Lord Cochrane. In official circles 
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he never lost the chance of making an enemy. 
We admit the justice of almost all his cen- 
sures ; bat why, oh! why did he not hold his 
tongue until he had won a place from which 
he might speak so as to command attention ? 
Would he not in early years have served the 
country which he so truly loved better by a 
silent and cautious progress up the “ Navy 
List,” than by angry denunciations of the 
highest names, which were listened to, if at 
all, for no other purpose than to he used 
against him by his many enemies? Tle found 
in his uncle, and afterwards in Lord Keith, 
kind and judicious friends, and his fine abili- 
ties could not be disguised; but he was al- 
ways himself the principal impediment to his 
own success. From his earliest years of 
manhood, long before his hopes had been 
wrecked and his spirit embittered by persecu- 
tion—which, however wicked, does not, as 
men are, appear unnatural—he never seems 
‘to have been without a grievance. After fol- 


lowing Lord Keith to the “ Queen Charlotte,” 
and escaping, by the accident of being de- 
tached on service, the conflagration which 
proved fatal to almost all that ship’s officers 


and crew, he became a commander, and was 
appointed to a small brig called the“ Speedy.” 
Here, at least, it might be thought, was an 
event to be hailed with unalloyed pleasure. 
The trust, if small, was absolute; and the 
young commander must ere this have begun 
to perceive the resources of his own mind. 
But, no! he is very far from satisfied. He 
hod been promised the “ Bonne Citoyenne,” 
one of the finest sloops in the service, and 
the admiral’s secretary contrived to give her 
to his own brother. Surely, there was one 
person who might have known, or at least 
suspected, that the “Speedy,” under Lord 
Cochrane, was a much finer vessel than the 
“ Bonne Citoyenne,” commanded by Mr. No- 
body. Other aspirants to fame and fortune 
are also doomed to see dull mediocrity usurp- 
ing, by the favor of powerful friends, advan- 
tages which they feel belong of right to their 
own superior abilities. But they content 
themselves with the revenge, which time is 
sure to bring, of beating dulness, in spite of 
the start which birth or wealth procured for 
it. When Lord Cochrane went on board the 
trumpery little vessel which was his first com- 
mand, only prudence and self-restraint were 
wanting to raise him to an eminence where 
the favor or hostility both of admirals and 
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their secretaries would have been alike pow~ 
erless for his weal or woe. 

The “Speedy” was of the burden of one 
hundred and fifty-eight tons, and she carriett 
fourteen four-pounder guns and a crew of: 
ninety men. Her armament was a mere burs 
lesque, and Lord Cochrane one day ridiculed: 
it by walking the quarter-deck with a whole 
broadside of shot in his coat-pockets. The 
captain’s cabin was only five feet high, and 
“my only practicable mode of shaving con+ 
sisted in removing the skylight and putting: 
my head through to make a toilet-table of the 
quarter-deck.” The only use of such a bat~ 
tery as the “Speedy’s” was to teach her 
crew to rely upon their cutlasses and board= 
ing-pikes. Within six months after Lord 
Cochrane took command of her, she had 
made so many prizes that the Spanish naval 
authorities began to bestow upon her their! 
particular attention. A frigate, disguised as 
a merchantman, decoyed the “Speedy” al- 
most within her jaws. A contest appeared 
desperate, and escape impossible; but Lond 
Cochrane had had his vessel painted in imitas 
tion of a Danish brig, and had shipped a 
Danish quarter-master, and provided him 
with a national uniform. With these means 
he contrived to persuade the Spaniards, first 
that his ship was Danish, and next that she 
was from an infected port, and thus he was 
allowed to depart in peace. It must be 
owned that Lord Cochrane’s ingenuity wae 
sometimes aided by the lucky obtuseness of 
his opponents. The officers and crew of the 
“Speedy ” were scarcely satisfied with their 
captain’s prudence. Before long, however} 
he gave them an opportunity of fighting 
another Spanish frigate, “El. Gamo,” and 
took her after an action of an hour and ten 
minutes. The Spaniard mounted thirty-two 
guns, throwing a broadside of one hundred 
and ninety pounds. Her burden was upwards 
of six hundred tons, and she had a crew of 
three hundred and nineteen men. We have 
seen that the British brig’s broadside of shot 
weighed twenty-eight pounds, and her burden 
was one hundred and fifty-eight tons, As 
she had manned several prizes, her crew at 
this time consisted only of fifty-four men, 
Very early in the action, Lord Cochrane ran 
his ship under the Spaniard’s lee, and thas 
“El Gamo’s” heavy broadside passed over 
the “ Speedy,” who elevated her own guns so 
as to sweep her opponent's deck. The Spans 
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iards perceiving their disadvantage, tried .o 
board, but the “Speedy” sheered off suffi- 
ciently to prevent th** movement, bestowing 
at the same time, a volley and a broadside 
upen the crowd of boarders, This manceu- 
vre was twice repeated, and then the Span- 
iards gave up the attempt to board, and stood 
to their guns, knowing well that their puny 
enemy must soon either yield or sink, Lord 
Cochrane was persuaded of the very thing, 
so he told his crew that they must board the 
Spaniard, which they did. After a few min- 
utes’ hard fighting, Lord Cochrane ordered 
the enemy’s colors to be hauled down, where- 
upon all resistance ceased, the descent of the 
Spanish flag being rather the cause than the 
effect of victory. The Spaniards were driven 
below, and their own guns were pointed down 
the hatchways, and thus Lord Cochrane 
learned that audacity and fertility of expedi- 
ent might be rallied on even against sixfold 
odds. When Lord Cochrane boarded, every 
officer and man was ordered to follow, except 
the doctor, who took the “Speedy’s” helm 
and placed her with admirable skill along- 
side “ El Gamo.” This action, which has.al- 
ways been regarded as one of the most bril- 
liant of the war, was fonght on the 6th of 
May, 1801, within a year after Lord Coch- 
rane’s appointment to the “Speedy.” On 
the 3d of July following, he was fallen in 
with, and after several hours’ chase and many 
skilful manceuvres to escape, captured by a 
French squadron which had received partic- 
ular instructions to look out for him. In a 
cruise of about thirteen months, the “ Speedy ” 
had taken fifty vessels, one hundred and 
twenty-two guns, and five hundred and thirty- 
four prisoners. The squadron which had cap- 
tured her anchored in Algésiras Bay, near 
Gibraltar, and was there unsuccessfully at- 
tacked by the British under Sir James Sau- 
marez. Lord Cochrane witnessed the action 
from the French line-of-battle ship in which 
he was a prisoner, and being shortly after- 
wards exchanged, he returned to England. 
Having thus gained for himself a character 
as an able and enterprising officer, Lord 
Cochrane proceeded to make his own further 
progress in his profession as difficult as possi- 
ble by getting up a controversy with the Board 
of Admiralty. He was now at home and un- 
employed, and he had an unfortunate pro- 
pensity for letter-writing. His complaint was 
that his promotion to post-rank for capturing 





the “Gamo” bore date three months after 
the action instead of on the day on which it 
was fought, He also urged his first lieuten- 
ant’s claim to be made a commander for the 
same service. After three letters to Lord St. 
Vincent, who was now First Lord of the ad- 
miralty, he got an answer to the effect that 
the loss on board the “ Speedy ” had been too 
slight to warrant the promotion of her lieu- 
tenant. He had the hardihood to reply that 
more men had been killed in the “ Speedy’s” 
action than on board the “ Victory” in the 
battle from which Lord St. Vincent derived 
his title. From this time, he says, the First 
Lord became his bitter enemy. Neither he 
nor his late lieutenant were employed; and 
the latter perhaps regretted that his brave 
and warm-hearted captain should show him- 
self such an injudicious friend, 

The short peace with France now followed, 
and Lord Cochrane improved his leisure by 
entering himself as a student at the college: 
at Edinburgh, being at this time a post-cap- 
tain and twenty-seven years old. This step 
shows how noble were his aims, how wise 
sometimes his plans, and how strong his res- 
olution. No fact stated in his book excites 
so keenly our regret at the loss to his country 
of his abilities and application, and the ruin 
which fell upon his hopes. Perhaps he had 
as much pride as his soul could well find room 
for, but he could so far subdue it that he, a 
man who had made the world talk of him, 
went to learn in the midst of boys. He felt 
keenly the deficiencies of his education, and 
he labored earnestly to qualify himself for a 
seat in the parliament, where he might de- 
nounce the corruption and peculation which 
at that time tainted every department of the 
navy, and caused the waste of enormous sums 
of money, while crippling the ships and ruin- 
ing the health and embittering the lives of 
their gallant and much enduring crews. 

In the year 1803 the war again broke out, 
and Lord Cochrane applied to Lord St. Vin- 
cent for aship. It is an unquestionable fact 
that he was appointed to one of the most 
useless vessels in the service. She was called, 
perhaps in pleasantry, the “ Arab,” and had 
been a collier. It need scarcely be mentioned 
that vessels of the collier build have not much 
of the Arab in them. Probably Lord Coch- 
rane’s ship had been purchased into the ser- 
vice, without the least consideration of her ef- 
ficiency, at the request of some influential 
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person. It was a common thing in those days 
of unrestrained profligacy for ships to be thus 
bought or hired at enormous prices, in consid- 
eration that those who offered them would 
give their support to ministers in parliament. 
Compared with this nefarious system the di- 
rect bribery of Sir Robert Walpole’s day was 
both cheap and innocent. Its money cost 
could be estimated to a pound, and the extent 
of mischief it might do was also pretty accu- 
rately known. But it is impossible to count 
the sums which were utterly wasted during 
the last war by the roguery of contractors and 
of all who dealt with government. And, be- 
sides, there was the possible loss of honor and 
of brave lives, and the indefinite prolongation 
of the contest through the repeated failures 
caused by defects in ships, arms, stores, pro- 
visions, and, in fact, in every article except the 
strength and courage of -the officers and men 
who had to suffer under these atrocious 
frauds. Well might Lord St. Vincent say 
that “the dockyards stank of corruption.” 
Hospital supplies were embezzled while the 
patients pined and died for want of them. 
The sick and wounded prisoners of war were 
nearly starved to enable the surgeon who had 
charge of them to maintain a sumptuous table. 
Any man who had borough influence need 
only buy an old rotten hulk and get the ad- 
miralty to hire it for a transport in order to 
secure a handsome income. It was through 
some such job that the “ Arab,” to which 
Lord Cochrane was now appointed, became a 
man-of-war. He had asked the admiralty 
for a fast-sailing, handy vessel in which he 
might harass the coast and trade of France 
as he had harrassed those of Spain in the 
brig “ Speedy.” The answer was his appoint- 
ment to the “ Arab” which was worse than 
useless for any purpose except that of carry- 
ing stores, With fair wind she might run 
over to the French coast, but getting off it 
with the same wind, except by taking advan- 
tage of the tide, was quite impossible. Lord 
Cochrane, in his usual unreserved way, reported 
to the admiral in the Downs that the “ Arab” 
was of no use whatever in the service for which 
she had been comissioned. Soon after, and 
according to Lord Cochrane, as a punishment 
for this indiscreet report, he was ordered on a 
cruise in the North Sea to protect the fish- 
eries. He says that he was sent to a region 
where no fishing-vessels ever came, and where, 
consequently, there could be nothing to protect. 
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He never saw a whaler, and for fifteen months 
he was condemned to utter, hopeless inactivity 
and blank despair. And this was his misera- 
ble doom after having shown to himself and 
to the world that he was capable of great 
deeds, and at a time when his country needed 
and would well reward the aid of every strong 
and valiant hand in the struggle for existenee 
with Napoleon. We have spoken freely of 
Lord Cochrane’s indiscretions; but if this 
cruise of the “ Arab” was deliberately ordered 
as a punishment, a darker piece of malignant 
wickedness was never perpetrated by the most 
cruel and cunning of the tyrants under whom 
poor humanity has groaned. Such an ingen- 
ious and protracted torture as this exile to the 
North Sea might move Satan himself to com- 
pliment the Board of Admiralty on its infer- 
nal skill. 
After these fifteen months of mere torpid-— 
ity in an icy sea, Lord Cochrane returned to 

England, and found that Lord St. Vincent 

had given place at the admiralty to Lord 

Melville, who listened to the strong remon- 

strances of Lord Cochrane’s friends, and trans= 

ferred him from that wretched craft, the 

“ Arab,” to the “ Pallas,” a new fir-built frig- 

ate of thirty-two guns. With this appoint- 

ment, which was made early in 1805, com- 

mences that brilliant period of rather more 

than four years, during which Lord Cochrane 

had under his orders an efficient ship and 

crew, and managed to perform a series of ex- 

ploits of which the fame will perish only with 

the nation which he so ably served. But in 

1809, he once more provoked the animosity of 
powerful officials, and never again, until the 

successes of the Americans compelled recourse 

to his transcendent talents, did the admiralty 

offer him employment. Then came the crim- 

inal charge against him and all the dismal 

history of his trial; and thus in a country 

whose existence depends upon her naval 

power, the first naval officer of his time never 

commanded more than a single ship. 

On appointing Lord Cochrane to the “ Pal- 
las,” Lord Melville gave him permission to 
cruise for a month off the Azores, indepen- 
dently of superior command. In order to 
obtain a crew it was necessary to resort to 
impressment. Lord Cochrane tells us that 
in general a good officer appointed to a 
promising cruising-ground could obtain a 
satisfactory crew without any difficulty. But 
the blank log-book of the “ Arab” had dam- 
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aged her commander’s reputation. How- 
ever, he managed to impress some good sea- 
men, who, when they understood the matter, 
turned to with alacrity to impress others, and 
thus he got an excellent crew. The “ Pal- 
las” then sailed upon her cruise, and within 
ten days she took four rich Spanish prizes, 
one of which had specie and goods on board, 
of the value of £260,000. All these prizes 
were sent to Plymouth, and the “ Pallas” 
herself followed, carrying at her mast-heads 
three large golden candlesticks, each about 
five feet high, which had been sent from 
Mexico to a celebrated church in Spain. 
While the “Pallas” was fitting for sea, a 
placard had been stuck upon the walls at 
Plymouth, stating that her captain would fill 
the pockets of the men who joined her with 
“Spanish pewter and cobs ””—that is, ingots 
and dollars—a promise which was speedily 
performed. On the return voyage to Plym- 
outh, however, the “Pallas” narrowly es- 
caped capture. She was chased by three 
French line-of-battle ships. It began to blow 
hard with a heavy sea. The masts were se- 
cured as well as possible with cables fastened 


to them and hauled tight, and every stitch 
of canvas was set upon the masts. The frig- 
ate plunged forecastle under, and so did the 
chasing ships, so that neither side could fire 


agun. But the French, as usual, sailed ex- 
cellently, and it appeared impossible to escape 
by speed. Lord Cochrane determined to try 
a manceuvre, which might succeed if the masts 
would stand. He hauled down all his sails 
at the same moment, and then wearing the 
ship, rehoisted them and made sail away 
from her pursuers at the rate of thirteen 
knots an hour. The French ships flew on 
for several miles before they could shorten 
sail and tack in pursuit, and when they had 
done so darkness aided the “ Pallas” in her 
flight. The frigate’s manceuvre may be com- 
pared to that of a hare doubling when closely 
pressed by greyhounds. If the foregoing de- 
scription be intelligible, it will convey as good 
an idea as possible of that superiority in sea- 
manship to'which in former times the British 
owed their naval victories. A better example 
of decision: in a captain and smartness in a 
ship's company conld not be found in all the 
annals of the war. It is characteristic of 
Lord Cochrane that after dark he lowered 
into the sea a ballasted cask with a light in it, 
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|so as to deceive the enemy as to the course 
‘taken by the “ Pallas.” 


In the year 1805 the “ Pallas” sailed with 
a convoy to Quebec. The difficulty experi- 
enced by Lord Cochrane in keeping together 
the merchantmen under his charge during 
the night led to his contriving a lamp, which 


ihe says gave a more brilliant light than any 


thing of the kind then in use. During sev- 
eral years he pressed this invention upon the 


admiralty, but without success. He was busy 


at a manufactory of lamps on Snow Hill, 
prosecuting this or some similar design, at 
the moment of the perpetration of that fraud 
upon the Stock Exchange in which he was 
alleged to be an accomplice. Another exam- 
ple of his love of experiments is afforded by 
a gigantic kite by which he tried to increase 
the sailing powers of the “ Pallas” on her 
voyage home. In the year 1806 he was 


‘employed on the western coast of France. 


Being at the mouth of the Garonne, he had 
sent the boats of the “ Pallas” with all her 
men except forty, to cut out a corvette lying | 
some miles up the river. While the boats ‘ 
were absent three more corvettes appeared 
near the “ Pallas,” and it was expected they 
would attack her closely, in which case she 
could have made but a slight resistance. 
However, Lord Cochrane ordered his few 
hands to fasten the furled sails with rope 
yarns, his object being to cut the yarns all at 
once, let fall the sails, and thus impress the 
enemy with a notion that a ship which made 
sail so quickly must have a numerous and 
highly disciplined crew. The artifice suc- 
ceeded. The three corvettes took to flight 
and were. pursued by the “ Pallas,” who de- 
stroyed them successively as they were run on 
shore and abandoned by their crews. A let- 
ter describing this service was written hy Lord 
Cochrane to the admiral commanding on the 
station, and by him forwarded to Lord St. 
Vincent, the commander-in-chief of the Chan- 
nel Fleet, who sent it to the admiralty with 
a letter of his own, stating that “the gallant 
and successful exertions of the ‘ Pallas’ re- 
flect very high honor on her captain, officers, 
and crew, and ca:l for my warmest approba- 
tion.” Lord Cochrane calis this “cold and 
reluctant praise, intended as a wet blanket 
on the whole affair; ” and yet Lord St. Vin- 
cent’s letter appears to us a very emphatic 
approbation, and not the less so because it is 
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shorter than letters of Lord Keith and Lord 
Collingwood, which Lord Cochrane thinks 
showed a proper appreciation of other distin- 
guished services performed by him. Never- 
theless, there is justice in his complaint that 
the corvette captured by the boats of the 
“Pallas” was not purchased into the navy, 
and that the lieutenant who commanded them 
was not promoted. It is plain that Lord 
Cochrane had made enemies, less eminent 
perhaps than Lord St. Vincent, but quite as 
powerful; and to those who know what hu- 
man nature is, the fact that he had done so 
will not appear surprising. 

We come now to a reconnaissance made by 
the “ Pallas ” of Basque Roads, and the letter 
which reports it deserves attention, because it 
attracted the notice of the admiralty, and in- 
duced the board in 1809 to consult Lord 
Cochrane as to the feasibility of destroying 
the French fleet lying at the same anchorage. 
Writing on the 25th of April, 1806, Lord 
Cochrane says :— 

“The ships may be easily burned, or they 
may be taken by sending here eight or ten 
thousand men, as if intended for the Medi- 
terranean. If people at home would hold 
their tongues about it, possession might thus 
be gained of the Isle d’Oleron, upon which 
all the enemy’s vessels may be driven by 
sending fire-vessels to the eastward of Isle 
d’Aix.” 

Here was a plan too large and bold to be 
adopted by the authorities except after long 
delay. Lord Cochrane, in the mean time, 
was as ready with small contrivances. It was 
an object with the government to distribute 
proclamations upon the French coast. This 
he managed by flying small kites with bun- 
dies of the proclamations attached, and a 
match so placed as to burn a string and let 
loose the papers, which thus descended as if 
from heaven over the face of the astonished 
country. Soon after this exploit the “ Pal- 
las” returned to England to refit, and her 
captain was elected to a seat in parliament 
for Honiton. He had been a candidate at 
the same place just after the “ Pallas ” came 
into Plymouth with the golden candlesticks 
at her mast-heads. It was hinted to Lord 
Cochrane that a judicious application of a lit- 
tle of his Spanish gold would procure the 
seat. The price of votes was only £5 each. 
But he refused to bribe, and his opponent, 
who was less scrupulous, carried the day. 
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After the election, Lord Cochrane sent the 
bellman round the town, offering to pay ten 
guineas to every elector who had voted for 
him. The offer was to a considerable extent 
accepted, and next year when Lord Cochrane, 
followed by a procession of carriages filled 
with officers and seamen of the “ Pallas,” 
drove into Honiton, he found the electors 
ready to give their votes for him without ask+ 
ing any questions, and trusting altogether to 
his well-known wealth and liberality. But 
after his election he was asked what he 
meant to pay for it, and answered, “ Not one 
farthing.” Certainly it would be difficult to 
find Lord Cochrane’s equal in the arts, 
whether of war or peace. However, he waé 
persuaded to give a public supper to every- 
body in Honiton, including no doubt, his 
officers and men, and he had to pay for it 
£1,200. 

No sooner was Lord Cochrane returned for 
Honiton than he intimated to the admiralty 
that he should bring before parliament the 
omission to promote the lieutenants of the 
“Speedy” and the “ Pallas” for the services 
before described. Within a month both these 
officers were made commanders, and shortly 
afterwards Lord Cochrane was appointed to 
the “ Impérieuse ” frigate and sent again to 
the western coast of France. In the spring 
of 1807 she was ordered home, and, a gen+ 
eral election taking place, Lord Cochrane was 
returned along with Sir Francis Burdett for 
Westminster, On the 10th of July he 
brought forward a motion upon naval abuses, 
It was opposed by several officers, who united 
to good abilities a prudent reluctance to offend 
the admiralty, and thus avoided in their pro» 
fessional careers the obstacles which beset 
Lord Cochrane. The abuses which he al+ 
leged were undeniable, and their effect upon 
the navy most pernicious; but the motion, as 
a matter of course, was negatived. He com» 
plained of endless cruises, of victualling ships 
at sea, and disregarding reports of their un+ 
seaworthiness, so as to keep them on the 
enemy’s coast until the crews wasted away 
with sickness or sometimes the ships were 
lost; and he declared that “the grievances of 
the navy have been and are so severe through 
rigor and mistaken economy, that I can see 
nothing more meritorious than the patience 
with which those grievances have been en- 
dured.” Immediately after this debate, Lord 
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Cochrane was ordered to join Lord Colling- 
wood’s fleet in the Mediterranean. 

We have now reached the year 1808, in 
which Lord Cochrane performed upon the 
French and Spanish coasts a series of exploits 
which established his reputation as a com- 
mander of boundless ingenuity and daring. 
Lord Collingwood discerned and gave full 
scope to his rare capacity, and the sense that 
he was appreciated Jent new force to his 
energetic character. He had discretionary 
orders to harass the enemy as he thought 
most advisable. In the first half of the year 
he made himself known to the Spaniards of 
the sea-board as the most to be dreaded of 
their enemies ; and when they took up arms 
against the French he became their most 
active and useful friend. He aided the Cata- 
lans against their treacherous invaders with 
all the spirit, the resource, and the good for- 
tune which, a hundred years before, Lord 
Peterborough had devoted to the assistance 
of the same gallant people. These two ad- 
venturous British heroes not only performed 
their exploits on the same field, but they re- 
semble one another also in fertility of genius 
for war both ty sea and land, in surprising 
strokes of auspicious daring, in successes 
achieved with slender or unwonted means, 
and in the distrust which they inspired in em- 
ployers who were too narrow-minded and pe- 
dantic to understand them. So long as Spain 
was at war with England, numerous prizes 
rewarded the activity of the “Impérieuse.” 
When the two nations became cordial allies, 
the same ship kept constantly near the coast, 
harassing the movements and destroying the 
communications of the French armies, If 
Lord Cochrane’s services at this period failed 
to be properly appreciated, the reason proba- 
bly was the smallness of the force employed 
by him. Several line-of-battle ships, carrying 
a division of troops, with an admiral and a 
general who stood well with the ‘authorities, 
and possessed a talent for the composition of 
despatches, might, if they had only done as 
much as was effected by the crew of the 
“Impérieuse,” have received the thanks of 
parliament, and occupied a considerable place 
in history. 

In the summer of 1808, a French army had 
seized Barcelona, and was employed in beat- 
ing down the resistance of the Catalans at 
other points. In order to impede the prog- 
ress of the French artillery, Lord Cochrane 
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blew up the rocks along the face of which ran 
the coast roads. To remove the ruins would 
be tedious, and so long as the frigate was 
near enough to use her guns impossible. In 
pursuance of the same plan he besieged and 
took the Castle of Mongat, commanding a 
pass on the road from Gerona to Barcelona, 
and by blowing up the fortifications compelled 
the French to proceed by a circuitous route. 
It then occurred to Lord Cochrane that “ by 
giving the French in the neighborhood of 
Marseilles a taste of the evils they were in- 
flicting on their Spanish neighbors, it would 
be possible to create an amount of alarm 
which would have the effect of diverting troops 
intended for Catalonia, by the necessity of re- 
maining to guard their own sea-board.” And 
he justly remarks, that “it is wonderful the 
amount of terror a small frigate is able to in- 
spire on an enemy’s coast.” Actions between 
line-of-battle ships are, he admits, very impos- 
ing, but for real effect he prefers smaller ves- 
sels. He ought, however, to remember, that 
throughout this year Lord Collingwood and 
his fleet were engaged in the weary task of 
watching Toulon harbor. Their present inac- 
tivity was caused by their former exertions at 
Trafalgar, and if they had relaxed in vigilance, 
the cruise of the “ Impérieuse,” as of the 
“Speedy,” might have been cut short by a 
squadron of French line-of-battle ships. Lord 
Cochrane’s own services were so valuable that 
he need not grudge to others their due share in 
the credit of the campaign. One of his fa- 
vorite employments, when no chance of prizes 
offered, was the destruction of the telegraph 
posts along the French coast. He preferred 
to make.these attacks by night. ‘The seamen 
and marines of the “ Impérieuse” were trained 
to serve as excellent light infantry. The boats, 
with cannon in their bows, covered their move- 
ments, and checked the advance of any dan- 
gerously superior force. Signal towers, bar- 
racks, and batteries were blown up, and the 
signal-books forwarded to Lord Collingwood; 
and as the French supposed them to have 
been destroyed, and so neglected to alter their 
code of signals, all the intelligence transmitted 
from the southern promontory of Italy became 
available to the British fleet. In conducting 
these operations, Lord Cochrane’s stock of ex- 
pedients was inexhaustible. A large body of - 
troops, with cavalry and artillery, were as- 
sembled for the defence of a town on the 
French coast. Some boats of the “ Impé- 
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rieuse” and of the “Cambrian,” which hap- 
pened to be in company, were filled with the 
ships’ boys, dressed in scarlet jackets, and 
sent towards a battery on the right. Away 
rode the cavalry to oppose the landing of the 
supposed marines. Hereupon, the ships were 
moved nearer to the town, and the real ma- 
rines landed and destroyed a battery to the 
left. Back came the French cavalry galloping 
to save the battery, or at least to cut up the 
marines before they should reach their boats. 
But they were too late for every thing except 
the grapeshot of the frigates, whose proximity 
to the shore they had, in their eagerness, 
omitted to observe. And here, again, is a 
contrivance of another kind. The great hin- 
derance to Lord Cochrane’s plans was the want 
of fresh water, to obtain which he was often 
obliged to quit the coast.. ‘To avoid this ne- 
cessity, he on one occasion proceeded to the 
mouth of the Rhone, and having sewn up the 
ship’s studding-sails so as to form huge bags 
nearly watertight, he sent them in boats up 
the river to a point where the water, which at 
the mouth was brackish, was quite pure. The 
bags were filled and towed alongside the ship, 
and the water was pumped as quickly as pos- 
sible into the hold by means of the fire-engine. 
On receiving Lord Cochrane’s report of these 
transactions, Lord Collingwood wrote to the 
admiralty as follows :— 

“The success which attends his enterprises 
clearly indicates with what skill and ability 
they are conducted. Besides keeping the 
coast in constant alarm, causing a general 
suspension of the trade, and harassing a body 
of troops employed in opposing him, he has 
probably prevented those troops which were 
intended for Figueras from advancing into 
Spain, by giving them employment in the de- 
fence of their own country.” | 

But the admiralty listened coldly even to 
this trusted officer when he spoke of the mer- 
its of a Radical reformer who had made him- 
self troublesome in parliament. They were, 
indeed, sufficiently persuaded of Lord Coch- 
rane’s usefulness to keep him employed in the 
Mediterranean instead of leaving him at lei- 
sure to pry into hospitals and the contract sys- 
tem at home; but he complains that he got 
neither reward nor praise. 

The most celebrated feat of Lord Cochrane 
on the Spanish coast was the defence of the 
castle of Rosas, where he showed engineering 
skill of a very high order, and caused great 
trouble and heavy loss to the enemy while 
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taking excellent care of the lives of his own 
men. The French were besieging the town, 
citadel, and castle of Rosas, and the defenders 
were assisted by some English ships at anchor 
in the bay. The siege had made such prog- 
ress that capitulation was in the thoughts of 
the Spaniards, and the English officers had 
withdrawn their men from positions which 
were deemed no longer tenable. - At this 
juncture Lord Cochrane arrived, and think- 
ing, after examination of the defences, that 
resistance might be still protracted, he with 
ninety of his men threw himself into the cas- 
tle, and persuaded the Spanish officers to hold 
out longer in the town and citadel. The ap- 
pearance of the castle was like that of a large 
church placed upon a hill. Towards the sea 
was what answered to the chancel; inside it 
was the nave rising higher; and then, again, 
the tower of still greater height towards the 
land. Opposite the tower was a hill rising 
one hundred feet above it, and on this the 
French had built their chief battery. From 
the height at which their guns were placed 
they could only breach the tower sixty feet 
above the base. There was no artillery in 
the castle, and therefore the only means of 
defence consisted in repairing the damaged 
wall as long as possible, and when the breach 
should become practicable in resisting the at- 
tempt to storm. Lord Cochrane calculated 
on creating very serious obstacles to the as- 
sault in and behind the breach; and if they 
should be overcome he expected that there 
would still be time for his little garrison to 
escape on the opposite or sea-ward side of the 
castle and gain the boats. The arrangements 
which he made were so very curious that we 
shall try to give a brief description of them. 
Within the tower was a bomb-proof arch ris- 
ing to the height of about fifty feet, and upon 
this arch the assailants must descend after 
entering at the breach. He broke away the 
crown of the arch, so that immediately inside 
the breach yawned a pit of fifty feet in depth, 
and to facilitate the descent into it he con- 
structed a huge wooden case, exactly resem- 
bling the hopper of a mill, and kept it well 
greased with cook’s slush from the “ Impéri- 
euse.” The approach was further defended 
by festoons of chains, to which large fish-hooks 
were attached, so as to hold those who might 
be caught on them until they could be shot. 
Interior barricades were constructed of bags 
of earth. Just when these preparations were 
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completed, a detachment of fifty Irish soldiers 
in the Spanish service entered the fort, in 
place of the same number of Catalans. The 
delight of these men, when they fully com- 
prehended the “man trap,” as Lord Cochrane 
calls it, and the other means of mischief, was 
highly characteristic. Lord Cochrane threw 
himself into the castle on the 23d of Novem- 
ber. At daybreak on the 30th, the enemy 
made his principal assault. It was so silently 
prepared that he might have mounted the 
breach undiscovered but for a strange acci- 
dent. Lord Cochrane was sleepless, and 
haunted by a sense of impending danger. 
Merely to divert his mind he fired a mortar 
which stood pointed towards the path by 
which the enemy must advance. The shell 
fell among a column which was just on the 
point of storming. It was answered by a 
volley of musketry which aroused the garri- 
son. The French finding they were discov- 
ered came boldly on and mounted the breach, 
but they were repulsed. The defences of the 
breach fully answered the expectations of the 
designer. The object of all these exertions 
was to protract the resistance of the town of 
Rosas until a Spanish force should arrive for 
its relief. But Lord Cochrane’s hopes were 
frustrated by the usual delays which proved 
so fatal to all the military operations of the 
Spaniards. The town surrendered, and im- 
mediately afterwards the relieving force ar- 
rived. Still the citadel and the castle offered 
a stout resistance. But on the 5th of Decem- 
ber it was seen that the Spaniards in the cita- 
del were negotiating for a capitulation. This 
being so, it would have been idle to waste 
life in attempting longer to maintain the cas- 
tle. Lord Cochrane withdrew the garrison 
and got them on board ship without loss. 
This remarkable service was duly appreciated 
by Lord Collingwood. “The zeal and energy 
with which he has maintained the fortress ex- 
cites the highest admiration. His resources 
for every exigency have no end.” But still 
we have the same complaint, that the com- 
mander-in-chief’s praises awakened no echo 
from the admiralty. Another despatch says: 
“The heroic spirit and ability which have 
neen evinced by Lord Cochrane will doubtless 
he very gratifying to my Lords Commission- 
ers of the admiralty.” Lord Collingwood, 
it appears, believed that all other authorities 
were as eager as himself impartially to reward 
merit—a belief which Lord Cochrane would 





probably consider as the amiable wenkness of 
one who was too good for this wicked world, 

The year 1809 had now commenced, and 
Lord Cochrane applied for leave to return to 
England. He was desirous, he says, to de- 
nounce from his place in parliament the pecu- 
lations of the prize-courts in the Mediterra- 
nean, which swallowed up almost the entire 
proceeds of the captures effected by himself 
and other enterprising cruisers. One of the 
chief inducements to the exertions of officers 
and men—the hope of prize-money—was thus 
to a great extent taken away. He tells us 
that he had himself grown weary of ministers 
ing to the rapacity of the Maltese prize-court, 
and preferred to carry on hostilities against the 
French on shore, where mostly barren honor 
was to be gained, and there was little pros- 
pect of spoil in which covetous civilians could 
claim a share. Sometimes, however, he made 
prizes, as appears from the following despatch 
addressed to Lord Coilingwood from Calda- 
gues, in which the writer has not unhappily 
imitated the brevity of other: distinguished 
warriors :— 


“Having received information of two French 
vessels of war and a convoy of victuallers from 
Barcelona being in this port, I have the honor 
to inform your lordship that they are all, 
amounting to thirteen sail,in our possession.” 

It should be noticed that Lord Cochrane 
everywhere emphatically insists that in time 
of war the great inducement to seamen to 
serve their country is the hope of prize- 
money. He asserts that a man-of-war under 
orders for a likely station, and commanded 
by an officer of known capacity, had never 
any difficulty in obtaining a good crew. If 
the modern proposal for exempting private 
property at sea from capture should ever be 
adopted by this country, it will become nec- 
essary—at least in the opinion of one who 
knows seamen well—to provide at the state’s 
expense some substitute for the exciting lot- 
tery which in old times allured the British 
sailor to submit himself to the despotic rule 
and the many severe hardships of a man-of- 
war. 

Another reason why Lord Cochrane desired 
to return home was, that he had a plan to 
propose to the admiralty for operating on 
the western coast of France with a small 
squadron of light vessels, by which he con- 
ceived the enemy would be so alarmed as to 
detain on the sea-board large bodies of troops, 
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and thus his movements against Spain and 
other foreign countries would be paralyzed. 
Lord Cochrane not unreasonably claimed that 
his skill and experience should now be recog- 
nized by intrusting him with the command 
of more than a single frigate. There is 
really no saying what he might not have ac- 
complished in the wars with France and the 
United States if his abilities could have been 
allowed fair play. Enormous sums might 
have been saved to the British nation if its 
armaments had always been directed by offi- 
cers who had the will and the power to in- 
sist upon real and full efficiency, and the dis- 
cernment to find roads to success in the midst 
of apparent impossibilities. But Lord Coch- 
rane had not that patience under official cor- 
ruption and mismanagement which enabled 
the Duke of Wellington in Spain to work 
through many disappointments to the final 
execution of his designs, We shail see that 
in the action of Basque Roads, the last and 
noblest of Lord Cochrane’s services to his na- 
tive country, his incapacity for harmonious 
co-operation was not less conspicuously shown 
than the originality and boldness of a mind 
which, in the absolute control of fleets and 
armies, might have changed the entire history 
of the war. 

A life embittered by many disappointments 
may perhaps produce a mood of mind which 
exaggerates grievances and fancies enmity 
where none existed. Lord Cochrane’s orig- 
inal complaints were, that his promotion to 
post rank was delayed three months, and that 
his lieutenant was not made commander. 
He believes that the pertinacity with which 
he claimed redress on these points drew down 
upon him the weight of official vengeance, 
and sent him into banishment in the North 
Sea. We have already expressed our strong 
opinion of the cruelty and folly of this act of 
Lord St. Vincent’s Board of Admiralty, al- 
though we cannot discover who was the real 
author of it. But when Lord Melville became 
First Lord, a brighter day seems to have 
dawned. Lord Cochrane was sent by special 
favor to cruise for a month on the highway 
of prizes, and his employment afterwards in 
the “ Pallas” and the “Impérieuse” gave 
full opportunity to display his talents. But, 
rightly or wrongly, he has firmly adopted the 
persuasion that justice to his services from 
any Board of Admiralty was hopeless. He 
treats with derision the belief that the admi- 
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ralty would be gratified, as Lord Collingwood 
assumed they would, by the report of his de- 
fence of Rosas. Yet on Lord Cochrane’s re- 
turn to England, we find one of the lords of 
the admiralty writing to him, “ Be assured 
your exertions there were highly applauded 
by the Board, and were done most careful 
justice to by Lord Collingwood in all his des- 
patches.” And the letter goes on to explain 
that there is an undertaking of great moment 
in agitation against Rochefort, and the Board 
desire to consult Lord Cochrane upon it con- 
fidentially. We have then details of several 
interviews with Lord Mulgrave, who was then 
First Lord ; and there appears to us through- 
out a clear appreciation of Lord Cochrane’s 
talents, an anxious desire to remove all ob- 
stacles to his exerting them, and an honest 
intention to Jet him win and enjoy honor and 
reward. When Lord Cochrane imputes to 
the admiralty that it intended, if he should 
be successful, to usurp all the credit, and, if 
he failed, to throw all the blame upon him, 
we do not think he is borne out by the ac- 
count which he gives of his communications 
with Lord Mulgrave. But we blame the 
Board of Admiralty on another ground than 
that relied on by Lord Cochrane. Before 
ordering any attack on the French fleet at 
Rochefort, they ought to have recalled Admi- 
ral Lord Gambier, who had declared his own 
strong opinion against the practicability of such 
an enterprise. What they did was to send 
out Lord Cochrane, a young post-captain, to 
show an admiral and a fleet in which every 
officer was his senior, how to perform their 
duties. Lord Gambier was not equal to his 
position, but he was an amiable and upright 
man. He received Lord Cochrane kindly, 
and gave him every facility for carrying out 
his plans, so far as he comprehended them 
and believed in their possibility, which, unfor- 
tunately, was not very far. 

But the indignation of the fleet when Lord 
Cochrane arrived to teach it how to do its 
work was quite as violent as he had feared. 
It complained most justly of an admiral who 
deadened the enterprise of his subordinates, 
Admiral Harvey, who had commanded the 
“ Téméraire,” Lord Nelson’s second astern, 
at Trafalgar, came on board the flag-ship, 
and reproached the admiral to his face be- 
cause, instead of taking soundings of the an- 
chorage, Lord Gambier, who was a great ally 
of Mr. Wilberforce, had mustered the shipa’ 
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companies for catechizing. Admiral Harvey 
protested that “because he was no canting 
Methodist, no hypocrite, no psalm-singer,” 
his own distinguished services had been 
lightly treated. It is indeed the fact that 
Lord Gambier neglected to have the enemy’s 
defences and the approach to them properly 
examined, while he spared no pains in the 
religious instruction of his crews. Soon after 
the “ Impérieuse” arrived, a bundle of tracts 
was brought on board of her from the ad- 
miral. Lord Cochrane sent some of these 
tracts to Cobbett, whose published comments 
on them did not tend to propitiate the relig- 
ious party from which they emanated. By 
this act, and afterwards by his denunciations 
of Lord Gambier’s mismanagement of the 
enterprise, Lord Cochrane drew upon him- 
self all that fierce hostility which in our time 
would find expression in the columns of the 
Record newspaper. When Lord Gambier 
was on his trial for having failed to destroy 
the enemy in Basque Roads, we do not doubt 
that in evangelical circles the persecution of 
such a saint and possible martyr excited the 
warmest interest. ‘ 
Early in the year 1809 the French fleet ly- 
ing in Brest harbor had escaped to sea, and 
for a Lime its destination was unknown. But 
it ventured no further than along its own 
coast to Rochefort, and there it was block- 
aded by Lord Gambier. At home another 
escape was dreaded. The public and the 
West Indian interest especially were clamor- 
ous, and the government felt that something 
must be done. Lord Gambier, however, was 
not prepared to adopt any measure that de- 
viated in the least from ancient precedent. 
At this moment, Lord Cochrane proposed a 
plan by which the fleet which caused so much 
anxiety might be frightened into self-destruc- 
tion. We have seen that in 1806 he had 
made himself well acquainted with Basque 
and Aix Roads, and had suggested a method 
of attacking the French fleet at anchor there, 
which probably induced the admiralty to con- 
sult him in its present difficulty. The anchor- 
age of Aix Roads is between the islands of 
Aix and Oleron. Further out, and communi- 
eating by a channel between shoals, are Basque 
Roads, where the British fleet blockading 
Rochefort frequently lay at anchor. Inside 
Aix Roads is the mouth of the river Char- 
ente, upon which stands the town of Roche- 
fort. The French fleet was now lying in Aix 
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Roads, prepared to repel any attack by fire- 
ships, and trusting partly for protection to 
the batteries erected on the Isle of Aix. 
Lord Gambier had reported strongly against 
any such attempt, but added, that if the 
Board of Admiralty thought fit to make it 
he would obey orders. His objections seem 
to have been that the fire-ships would proba- 
bly be stopped by guard-boats, the crews put 
to the sword, and the vessels turned into a 
harmless course ; and that the space between 
the shoals in Aix Roads was so narrow, that 
ships entering them to attack the enemy must 
get aground, and would become exposed al- 
most helpless to the batteries. Lord Gam- 
bier derived his belief of the want of water 
from the masters of the fleet, who had taken 
no pains to acquire accurate information. 
Lord Cochrane, on the other hand, knew 
from personal examination that there was 
ample space in the Roads for the British fleet 
to enter, and that the batteries would prove 
nearly harmless. His hopes of success were 
grounded chiefly on the employment of a 
novelty in maritime warfare —explosion ves- 
sels—which he compares to gigantic mortars. 
He expected that these vessels would destroy 
any boom or other obstacle to the advance of 
the fire-ships, and strike such terror into the 
"enemy, that he would believe all the fire- 
ships to be similarly charged, and would cut 
his cables, and run his ships ashore, thinking 
only of saving life. All this actually occurred. 
The attack was made by night, according to 
Lord Cochrane’s habit and the usual practice 
in employing fire-ships. Lord Gambier had 
represented that any attempt, even if not re- 
pulsed, must be ineffectual, because the same 
wind and tide which wafted in the fire-ships 
would carry the French fleet into the Char- 
ente. But this was was a mistake, because 
the fire-ships could enter the Roads soon 
after the tide began to flow, whereas the bar 
at the river’s mouth could not be passed until 
near high water, and, besides, the navigation 
of it by night would be very dangerous. It 
will be seen how exactly Lord Cochrane’s 
calculations were fulfilled, and how nothing 
was wanting, except the absence of Lord 
Gambier, to complete the capture or destruc- 
tion of every ship in the French fleet. 

The French admiral, who expected an 
attack by fire-ships, had mooted. his fleet of 
eleven sail in two parallel lines, the ships in 
the rear covering the intervals in the front 
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Ime, so that all their broadsides commanded 
the approach, Four frigates were moored in 
an outer line. Outside these, again, was a 
boom of great size and strength. It formed 
two sides of a triangle, with the apex point- 
ing outwards. Each wing was more than 
ha‘f a mile long, and the distance between the 
extremities of the base was nearly a mile. It 
was composed of large spars, bound together 
with chains, and was moored along its whole 
double line with heavy anchors. The boats 
of the French fleet were ordered to muster 
after dark inside the boom to receive the ex- 
pected fire-ships; but on the night of the 
attack the strength of the wind and tide pre- 
vented their reaching the appointed place. 
The forts on the Isles of Aix and Oleron were 
ready to do their utmost to repel the British, 
but it afterwards appeared that a fleet enter- 
ing Aix Roads had little to apprehend from 
them. Lord Cochrane had prepared two ex- 
plosion vessels, which he thus describes :— 


“The floor of the vessel was rendered as 
firm as possible by means of logs placed in 
close contact, into every crevice of which 
other substances were firmly wedged, so as 
to afford the greatest amount of resistance to 
the explosion. On this foundation were 
placed a large number of spirit and water 
casks, into which one thousand five hundred 
barrels of powder were emptied. These casks 
were set on end, and the whole bound round 
with hempen cables, so as to resemble a gi- 
gantic mortar, thus causing the explosion to 
take an upward course. In addition to the 
powder-casks were placed several hundred 
shells, and over these, again, nearly three 
thousand hand-grenades ; the whole, by means 
of wedges and sand, being compressed as 
nearly as possible into a solid mass.” 


In one of these vessels Lord Cochrane led 
on the attack. The night of the 11th of 
April, 1809, was very dark, the wind was 
very high but favorable, the tide running 
strongly into the Roads. Lord Cochrane 
had with him a lieutenant and four seamen. 
A red-hot shot from the Isle of Aix would 
have sent this daring party into eternity, but 
darkness enabled them to pass the battenies 
safely within half a mile. As nearly as could 
be judged, where nothing could be seen, the 
vessel was now close enough to the French 
fleet. Lord Cochrane’s comrades got into 
their boat. He lighted the fuses, and joined 
them. The men pulled with a will, but wind 
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ily; for the fuses burned more quickly than 
had been calculated, and thus, when the ves- 
sel blew up, the boat was so near that the 
shower of burning projectiles fell beyond her. 
The concussion raised the sea into a mountain, 
on the top of which for a moment hung the 
boat, and then dropped into a vast trough, 
which closed with the rush of a whirlpool, 
and no one expected to emerge. But the 
skill of the boat’s crew overcame the danger, 
and they pulled laboriously for the “ Impé- 
rieuse,” anchored about four miles distant. 
The explosion vessel was close upon the 
boom when she blew up, and the tremendous 
agitation of the sea shook the boom to pieces. 
The spars, loosened from the chains, floated 
away, and the mooring-chains sank, and thus 
the passage was opened to the British fleet. 
Lord Cochrane says that all the twenty-three 
fire-ships and the other explosion vessel failed 
through mismanagement. Other accounts as- 
sert that one of these fire-ships broke the 
boom, and that several others did good ser- 
vice. But Lord Cochrane’s proofs that his 
vessel destroyed the boom seem to us con- 
vincing. At any rate, his plan succeeded. 
The French believed that every fire-ship would 
produce among their fleet an explosion as 
terrible as that already witnessed. The line- 
of-battle ships, anxious to arrest these dreaded 
foes, opened fire upon their own frigates, 
Fright and confusion reigned everywhere, and 
when morning dawned all their fleet except 
two ships were aground, and mostly lying on 
their sides, so that a single gun-boat could 
have riddled their bottoms and destroyed 
them. Some had drowned their magazines, 
and they were heaving their guns overboard 
in hopes of floating as the tide rose. The 
wind was still favorable for an attack. The 
flowing tide, as the day went on, would carry 
in the assailants clear of shoals, and the ebb 
tide would bear them out at evening when the 
work was done. But where was Lord Gam- 
bier? He was at anchor twelve miles off, 
with his fleet lying motionless around him, 
At 6 A.M. Lord Cochrane signalled that the 
enemy were aground, and afterwards that the 
fleet, or half of it, could destroy them, Lord 
Gambier wavered and delayed. The fleet was 


ordered to unmoor, and then the signal was 
recalled. Hour after hour saw Lord Coch- 
rane’s urgent signals merely acknowledged 
by the flag-ship. The French, partly recov. 





and tide were strong against them, and luck- 





ered from their panic, were straining every 
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nerve to lighten their grounded ships, so as 
to float them off with the rising tide. Driven 
to despair at the waste of this magnificent op- 
portunity, Lord Cochrane, at about 1 P.M., 
determined to attack the enemy with the 
“Impérieuse” alone, so as to force Lord 
Gambier to send part of the fleet to his as- 
sistance. With his single ship he entered the 
Roads, and engaged three French line-of- 
battle ships until he was supported by a de- 
tachment, which he had thus extorted from 
Lord Gambier. The result of the attack was 
that four French ships of the line were burned. 
Early next morning Lord Gambier recalled 
his ships. Lord Cochrane persisted in re- 
maining, and still urged that the enemy could 
be destroyed. Lord Gambier wrote bidding 
him come out, but adding that he might first 
try further, only the admiral did not think he 
would succeed. Thus passed the day, and 
the next brought a positive recall, which Lord 
Cochrane obeyed, and was ordered to gail for 
England. 

It was seen by the British, and afterwards 
admitted by the French, and. especially by 
Napoleon, that fear had destroyed all sense 
and presence of mind in the French fleet, 
and that a vigorous attack even by a small 
force must have ended in the capture or de- 
struction of every ship. The feebleness of 
Lord Gambier alone saved the French. It 
needed a Cochrane to create, but any officer 
in the fleet except the head of it might and 
would have improved, the terror of the ex- 
plosion vessel into a complete victory. The 
opinions of Lord Gambier’s officers may be 
plainly discerned from their evidence on his 
court-martial, although he was tried with a 
foregone determination to acquit him. Lord 
Gambier meant well, and he had no personal 
jealousy of Lord Cochrane. No one ques- 
tions his bravery or his patriotism any more 
than his orthodoxy or his imbecility. But 
yet it was undeniable that the fleet under his 
command had struck a very considerable 
blow; and if he was at the time twelve miles 
distant, and only interfered to prevent decisive 
action, still he had already obtained a peerage 
for looking on at Copenhagen, and why should 
he not now receive further honors for a ser- 
vice in which he had played a part which the 
nation, it might be hoped, would never clearly 
understand? The government was willing, 
for its own sake, to make the very best of 
what had been done, and it was at least cer- 





tain that the French fleet would not soon be 
in a state to menace the West Indies. The 
approval of parliament would have been 
heartily voted to the fleet, and the evangelical 
party would have bidden a wicked world take 
notice what glorious victories might be ex- 
pected froma pious admiral. Thanks to God 
and to Lord Gambier would have been the 
order of the day; but the wicked radicalism 
and restless ambition of Lord Cochrane 
spoiled the whole of this delightful Tory pro- 
gramme. He informed the admiralty that 
if the thanks of parliament were moved to 
Lord Gambier, he, as Member for Westmin- 
ster, would oppose the vote. Lord Mulgrave 
expostulated and entreated, and offered to 
send Lord Cochrane on an independent com- 
mand to the Mediterranean, but he refused to 
be thus bought to silence. Lord Gambier 
hereupon demanded a court-martial, which 
acquitted him; and Lord Cochrane provoked 
a powerful hostility which denied his abilities 
their proper field and hailed with delight the 
ruin of his hopes and the dishonor of his il- 
lustrious name. 

We have seen Lord Cochrane, followed by 
some fifty men, boarding a Spanish frigate, 
and beating down the resistance of a crew six 
times more numerous. We have seen how 
in the “ Pallas ” frigate, when escape appeared 
hopeless, he contrived by dexterous seaman- 
ship to give the slip to three French line-of- 
battle ships. We have see: him in the castle 
of Rosas, stepping in when others failed, and 
defending what had been abandoned as un- 
tenable; and lastly, we have seen him steer- 
ing his explosion ves*z1 in‘o Aix Roads and 
striking a panic into a whole fleet. We have 
now to see him where neither audacity of en- 
terprise nor fertility of resource could avail to 
extricate him from the meshes of a calamity 
far more terrible to such a noble soul than 
death. It was in the spring of 1814, when he 
had gone as captain on board the ship which 
was to carry his uncle’s flag to North Amer- 
ica, that he heard that his name had been 
mentioned publicly in London as one of the 
authors of a shameful fraud. With his usual 
openness and impetuosity he took steps ta 
clear himself, as he conceived, of all suspi- 
cion; but his statement upon oath was 
thought to strengthen the case against him, 
and soon he found that, instead of serving 
his country against the United States, he 
must take his trial in the King’s Bench as ace 
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complice in a stockjobbing conspiracy. It is 
seen now that he was innocent; for his ex- 
planations of the circumstances that weighed 
against him do not leave a doubt that he be- 
came the victim of his intimacy with men 
whose real character and purposes he did not 
suspect. But those explanations failed to 
satisfy the court-to which they were ad- 
dressed. The conviction of Lord Cochrane isa 
sad example of the fallibility of human justice. 

It was on Monday the 2ist of February, 
1814, that a man wearing the uniform of a 
British staff-officer presented himself at the 
Ship Inn at Dover, and demanded post-horses 
to London. It was a little after one o’clock 
in the morning. Two or three gossips were 
smoking their pipes at a public-house oppo- 
site, and a reporter of a London journal was 
still awake and on the look-out for news. 
The stranger told them that he was the 
bearer of the most important despatches that 
had ever been brought to England. A great 
battle had been fought near Paris. Napoleon 
had been defeated and killed and cut into a 
thousand pieces by the Cossacks. The allies 
had entered Paris and a glorious peace was 
close at hand. ‘The stranger pretended that 
a French boat had landed him on the beach 
near Dover. He sent an express with a let- 
ter to the port-admiral at Deal, and started 
himself in a chaise and four for London. . The 
post-boys after every stage told eager listen- 
ers of the news they had helped to carry. 
At Rochester, the landlord heard it from the 
stranger’s own lips. At nine o'clock the 
chaise reached the Marsh Gate, Lambeth, 
and there the counterfeit officer took a hack- 
ney-coach and drove—where? ‘To Lord 
Cochrane’s house in Green Street, Grosvenor 
Square. The admiral at Deal was cautious, 
but gossips and post-boys served well enough 
to spread the news. It reached the Stock 
Exchange by the time business opened, and 
the price of the funds rose. After about an 
hour doubt prevailed, but again it was an- 
nounced that another chaise had driven 
through the city bearing two persons who 
looked like French royalist officers, and who 
confirmed the news of the defeat and death 
of Buonaparte. Again the funds rose, and 
toahigher point. Later in the day it was 
ascertained that the reports were false. Three 
persons had profited by the rise in the price 
of stock to the amount of about £10,000, 
Those persons were Lord Cochrane, his uncle 
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Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, and a Mr. Butt. 
The pretended bearer of despatches was 
traced to Lord Cochrane’s house, and there, 
it seemed, he had divested himself of his con- 
spicuous dress. Ie was afterwards arrested, 
and bank-notes were found upon him which 
the bank had paid in exchange for larger 
notes proved to have been in Lord Cochrane’s 
hands, Here was weighty evidence. The 
city was indignant at the fraud. Lord Ellen- 
borough, who tried the case, called on the 
defendants’ counsel to address the jury at 
nine o’clock at night, after the trial had lasted 
the whole day. He summed up strongly 
against all the accused, and the jury found 
them all guilty. We may be sure that Lord 
Cochrane’s many enemies exulted in what they 
called a most righteous verdict. 

We believe the truth to be that Cochrane 
Johnstone and Butt were guilty, and that they 
had made Lord Cochrane an unsuspecting in- 
strument of their design. ‘The needy son of 
an American royalist, named De Berenger, 
personated the staff-officer. He was a man 
of some military attainments, and had been 
recommended by Lord Cochrane and also by 
Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane and other 
men of note to the War Office for employ- 
ment in drilling riflemen. Indeed, it had been 
proposed that he should sail for America in 
Sir Alexander Cochrane’s flag-ship and he 
made this a pretext for going to Lord Coch- 
rane’s house and waiting there while Lord 
Cochrane was fetched from a lamp manuface 
tory on Snow Hill. But Lord Cochrane had 
stated in his published explanation that on 
returning home he found De Berenger in the 
green uniform of a volunteer rifle corps to 
which he belonged. Now it was proved bes 
yond all doubt that he had entered the house, 
in the red uniform of a staff-officer. Lord 
Ellenborough put it to the jury that the sight 
of this red uniform, which De Berenger had 
no right to wear, was enough to suggest to 
Lord Cochrane, if he were innocent, that his 
visitor had been practising some dishonesty. 
The inference which the jury adopted from 
the judge was that Lord Cochrane had sworn 
falsely when he declared that he found this 
man at his house in a green and not in a red 
coat. It was forgotten that De Berenger had 
with him a small portmanteau, and that he 
might have changed his coat while waiting in 
Lord Cochrane’s house. It was admitted by 
Lord Cochrane that he had given De Berenges 
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a black coat to wear instead of that in which 
he appeared beforehim. De Berenger stated 
himself to be in difficulties, but he had some 
powerful friends to whom Lord Cochrane ad- 
vised him toapply for help. The answer was, 
“]T cannot go in this uniform,” was the reply, 
“There is a black coat which you may put 
on.” Lord Cochrane wanted to get rid of 
him. All this appears to us natural and cred- 
ible; but in the eyes of a judge and jury eager 
to punish fraud, Lord Cochrane’s story seemed 
no more to deserve belief than the evidence 
which sought to prove that De Berenger never 
went to Dover. 

It was most unfortunate that Lord Coch- 
rane intrusted his defence to the same counsel 
who appeared for his uncle Cochrane John- 
stone and for Butt. They perhaps had hoped 
that Lord Cochrane’s high character and con- 
scious innocence would save them, whereas he 
became involved in the condemnation due to 
their guilt. It is true that he had speculated 
in the funds, trusting to his own judgment of 
the progress of the war that they must rise, 
and in these transactions he had employed 
the same broker as his uncle and his uncle’s 
friend. There had also been some debt due 
from him to Butt, for which he had given him 
bank notes, and some of the notes received in 
exchange for those notes had been found in7 
the possession of De Berenger. Lord Coch- 
rane stated that his broker had been ordered 
to sell his stock as soon as he could make a 
certain profit, and accordingly it was sold 
when prices rose through the false news. 
This part of his explanation might have been 
accepted, but the circumstance of the coat 
ruined him. If he saw De Berenger in a red 
coat he must have been guilty of connivance. 
It was proved that De Berenger’s coat was 
red, and Lord Cochrane’s oath that it was 
green only showed how men once of spotless 
honor may be tempted on from fraud to per- 
jury. Lord Ellenborough’s charge was to 
this effect. He had adopted a strong opinion 
that the three speculators for a rise in the 
funds were equally guilty of a conspiracy to 
spread false news. Having meddled in the 
stocks they should now try the pillory. 

It was only when the verdict of guilty was 
pronounced that Lord Cochrane understood 
the hideous disaster which had befallen him. 
Confident in his innocence he had taken no suf- 
ficient steps to prove it, and now the law must 
have its course, He applied personally for a 
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new trial, but all the facts on which he relied 
might have been proved and commented upon 
before the jury against whose verdict he ap- 
pealed. The counsel for the guilty co-defend- 
ants had not dared to press the arguments 
which most strongly showed his innocence, 
But the court could not enter into that. Still 
he entreated that his case might be fairly 
tried. Life he had too often risked to care . 
much about it, but his honor was above all 
things precious to him. When he had ceased 
speaking, the court enlarged upon the enor- 
mity of his offence, which his noble profes- 
sion and the splendor of his career rendered 
still more monstrous. It said as courts are 
fond of saying, that its dnty was to do justice 
both upon high and low, and it sentenced him 
to a fine and to a year’s imprisonment and to 
be exposed in the pillory upon Cornhill. Par- 
liament interfered to save him from this ex- 
treme indignity, but the cup of bitterness was 
full to the brim without it. He was dismissed 
from the navy and stripped of the insignia of 
the Bath, and only after many years of suf- 
fering did he convince the world that the in- 
famy which had been heaped upon him was 
unmerited, 

Thus, then, had Lord Cochrane been igno- 
miniously expelled from his country’s service. 
But even if he had preserved a rank equal to 
his reputation, there remained afier the battle 
of Waterloo no work for his daring genius 
among the routine duties on peaceful stations, 
which for many years formed the sole employ- 
ment of the British navy. He looked afar 
for a field suitable to his abilities, and found 
it in creating for the new-born Republic of 
Chili a naval power which soon learned, under 
his direction, how to sweep the Spanish flag 
from the Pacific. He arrived in Chili early in 
the year 1819, and his services as admiral to 
that Republic extend over the four following 
years. The first year was chiefly occupied in 
contending with the difficulties which the pov- 
erty of the state and the jealousy of its chiefs 
threw in the way of the organization of an ef- 
fective squadron, After great exertions on 
Lord Cochrane’s part to prepare fire-ships and 
other means of attack, an attempt was made 
to destroy the Spanish shipping at Callao, 
which is the port of Lima, the capital of Peru, 
but it fuiled from causes which he had fore- 
seen but could not obviate. He then deter- 


mined with a single frigate which bore his flag 
to attempt the capture of Valdive, in the 
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south of Chili, a fortress deemed impregnable. 
Being, as he says, unfettered by people who 
did not second his operations, he made up his 
mind to take Valdivia, and thus to .counteract 
the disappointment which would ensue from 
the failure before Callao. He arrived off Val- 
divia on the 18th of January, 1820, under 
Spanish colors, and made a signal for a pilot, 
which, as the Spaniards mistook his ship for a 
frigate they had been long expecting, was 
promptly answered. He thus contrived to 
' yeconnoitre the place effectually, and also to 
capture a Spanish brig-of-war. Having satis- 
fied himself that the enterprise, although, ac- 
cording to ordinary rules of judgment, despe- 
rate, was practicable, he sailed for Conception, 
and there obtained two small vessels and two 
hundred and fifty Chilian soldiers commanded 
by a Frenchman, Major Beauchef. The crew 
of the flag-ship could not have exceeded four 
men, and probably the whole force which was 
about to attempt a task from which an army 
might have shrunk, did not amount to eight 
hundred seamen, marines, and soldiers. The 
flag-ship was manned in part by native Chil- 
ians, who had been peasants before Lord 
Cochrane made them sailors, and in part by 
adventurers of many countries, among whom 
the British and North Americans were most 
conspicuous for skill and daring, and formed 
the main reliance of their commander in all 
his hazardous attempts. There were on board 
the flag-ship only two naval officers, of whom 
one was under arrest for disobedience and the 
other could not be trusted to do the duty of 
a lieutenant. Lord Cochrane, therefore, was 
admiral, captain, and lieutenant. On the voy- 
age from Conception to Valdivia the flag-ship 
was nearly lost. Being excessively fatigued 
with the execution of subordinate duties, Lord 
Cochrane had lain down to rest. Soon the 
ship struck upon a rock. The other two ves- 
sels were out of sight. The coast was forty 
miles distant and peopled with Indians, from 
whom only death with torture was to be ex- 
pected, nor would boats hold one-third of the 
crew and soldiers. The pumps were out of 
order and the carpenter did not know his 
business, But Lord Cochrane repaired the 
pumps and hauled the ship off the rock, and 
she approached the place she was to attack 
almost in a sinking state. 

The entrance to the harbor of Valdivia was 
guarded by fifteen forts. Owing to the surf 
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one landing-place, and a ship approaching it 
would be exposed to a fire that ought to sink 
her. Lord Cochrane advanced with his two 
small vessels, the flag-ship being ordered to 
keep out of sight of land. Spanish colors 
were hoisted and a demand made for a pilot. 
“Send a boat,” said the Spaniards. “We 
have none” was the answer. “ We lost them 
all in our passage round Cape Horn.” At 
this moment a boat which was fast to the 
ship’s further side became visible from the 
shore. Suspicion was converted into cer- 
tainty, and the Spaniards opened fire upon 
the ships. Lord Cochrane with a gig and 
two launches pulled off under a heavy fire 
and made good his landing. In an hour 
three hundred men had reached the shore. 
They were commanded under Lord Cochrane 
by a brave Englishman, Major Miller, in 
whom he at all times found an able assistant 
in his plans. Having landed in the afternoon 
the little party remained quiet until dark. 
The nearest fort was fully manned, and until 
it was taken would have been deemed inac- 
cessible. The adventurers marched towards 
it, shouting and firing so as to draw the at- 
tention of the farrison that way. Meantime, 
a small party stole unperceived into the fort 
on the opposite side, and a volley was the first 
notice of their entrance. Lord Cochrane’s 
followers had little powder, as the accident to 
the flag-ship had wetted her magazine; but 
this was of small moment, for the work on 
hand could be done only with the bayonet. 
The Spaniards he believed could not face 
bayonets resolutely used, and so it proved. 
They rushed out of the fort pursued closely 
by the Chilians, who entered the next fort 
along with them. Thus fort after fort was 
taken until all on the western side of the 
channel had yielded to three hundred men, 
who had trusted only to their leader’s skill, 
to their own audacity, and to the confusion 
of anight attack. The forts on the opposite 
or eastern side of the channel were still in 
the possession of the Spaniards. But the 
frigate now appeared, and the enemy consid- 
ered that as Lord Cochrane had taken one 
side of their defences without his flag-ship, 
he could easily take the other now that she 
had joined him, and so they evacuated the 
eastern forts without further trouble. Prep- 
arations were then made to ascend the river 
and attack Valdivia itself, but the Spaniards 
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retreated without a blow. The political and 
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military importance of this conquest was 
enormous. It freed Southern Chili from the 
constant danger of invasion. The value of 
the forts with their formidable armaments 
and large supplies of stores was very great. 
The surprise of the Chilian government and 
people at the secret and sudden blow which 
their admiral had struck against the most for- 
midable position of the enemy was bound- 
less, Their admiration and gratitude were 
expressed in varied forms of ornate speech, 
but the burden of the complaints of Lord 
Cochrane and the officers and men whom his 
great name attracted to serve Chili and Peru 
is still the same. No clothing, no provisions, 
no pay, no prize money, no gratuities for 
deeds of unsurpassed daring, The story of 
these volumes may be shortly told. Lord 
Cochrane in his own person is ill-used from 
first to last, and by Brazil on one side of 
America as well as by Chili on the other, 
He learns that the saying “ Promotion cometh 
not from the east nor the west,” might also 
be extended to pay‘and prize money. And not 
_ only does he suffer monstrous private wrongs 
but he is made the unsuspecting instrument 
of gross fraud upon the brave men whom 
his reputation for capacity and military honor 


alone induced either to serve the South Amer- | 


jean governments or to trust them. The only 
wonder is that he did not with some three 
hundred British and North American seamen 
conquer an empire for himself, and principal- 
ities and dukedoms for all who followed him. 
Instead of respectful memorials and state- 
ments of account transmitted to these petti- 
fogging governments through the British For- 
eign Secretary, he might say to them as Clive 
once said when taxed with doing what Lord 
Cochrane might have done but did not, that 
he stood amazed at his own moderation in 
the midst of boundless opportunities. It 
would have been so easy when millions: of 
dollars of silver and gold. were within his 
reach to have seized and divided them among 
his squadron. He might securely have defied 
the whole power of South America to undo 
this forcible satisfaction of claims to which the 
usages of war no less than the promises of 
the governments gave full validity, But al- 
though Lord Cochrane’s exploits remind one 
of the wild daring of the buccaneers, his mo- 
rality was of another stamp. The Spaniards 
called him El Diablo, and the lady of an ex- 
pelled viceroy wondered to find him a ra~ 





tional being and a gentleman, instead of the. 
ferocious brute that had been pictured to her, 
It was his: object not only to take Valdivia, 
but to impress the Spaniards with the belief 
that he could dare and do every thing. And 
in this he entirely succeeded. Whatever de~ 
lays occurred in the complete emancipation 
of Chili and Peru, were caused by the weak- 
ness or treachery of the military commanders 
with whom he acted. And yet they received 
from their countrymen high rewards, while 
the brave strangers, who made the liberation 
of Chili and Peru possible, had been dismissed 
poorer than they came. 

The taking of Valdivia encouraged the 
Chilian government to send a fleet and army 
against Callao and Lima, hoping to expel the 
Spaniards, and thus assist Peru to establish 
itself as an independent nation. The army 
effected nothing, and the fleet was ingloriously 
employed in guarding transports and in main- 
taining a strict blockade. Lord Cochrane: 
made many efforts to induce the general to 
attack Lima, and failing in that he resolved 
to strike a blow without consulting him. 
Under the batteries of Callao, and com« 
manded by three hundred guns, lay a Span- 
ish frigate ready for sea and intended to 
convoy a treasure-ship to Europe. The Span- 
iards dreaded an attack and had made every 
preparation to repel it. But the boats of 
Lord Cochrane’s ships. manned by two: hun- 
dred and forty men stole by night into the 
middle of the harbor and boarded the frigate 
and brought her out. Lord Cochrane: wae 
disabled by a wound received in boarding; 
and thus his plan, which included the capture 
of the treasure-ship and other vessels, was 
only partially accomplished. In this, as in 
all his enterprises, he was not only bold in 
conception but careful to provide for all con- 
tingencies. A British and an American frig- 
ate were in the harbor,.and their command- 
ers had: arranged with the Spanish governor 
that in case of a night attack by Lord Coch- 
rane’s force the frigates should hoist lights; 
so that the forts might avoid firing on them. 
Lord Cochrane had foreseen this, and took 
advantage of it: as soon as he had boarded 
the Spanish frigate by hoisting lights similar 
to the neutrals, so that the Spaniards on shore 


did not know which ship to fire at. "The. 


Chilians who took part in this service equalled 
the smartness as well as the courage of’ the 
British seamen who shared: it) with them: 
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The thanks of the Chilian commander-in- 
chief were expressed in a high-flown letter, 
in which he declared that all Lord Cochrane’s 
promises to his men should be religiously ful- 
filled. This letter was afterwards embodied 
in a memorial from’ the British and North 
American seamen to Lord Cochrane with the 
brief commentary, “N. B. Warre One single 
sentiment his not been fulfilled.” The whole 
history of the dealings between the South 
American governments on the one hand, and 
Lord Cochrane and his followers on the other, 
is summed up in this pithy sentence, which is 
proved by its orthography to be a genuine 
product of the sailor’s mind. 

But having reaped ingratitude in Chili, hav- 
ing done his work so thoroughly that his em- 
ployers did not fear ill-using him, Lord Coch- 
rane proceeded with unabated ardor to reap 
‘ingratitude in Brazil. Here he served an 
emperor, which was more profitable than serv- 
ing a republic, inasmuch as he got not only 
promises and evasions, but also an empty title. 
He found the emperor at Rio Janeiro, en- 
deavoring to organize a navy. By his pres- 
ence the navy became effective, and it soon 


blockaded at Bahia a superior Portuguese 


fleet: For a time the enemy showed some 
confidence in his numbers, but Lord Cochrane, 
having a flag-ship which sailed and worked 
excellently, entered by night the river where 
the Portuguese fleet lay, and after a leisurely 
examination of it returned. This exploit 
struck terror into the Portuguese, and they 
also knew that Lord Cochrane of Basque 
Roads was preparing fire-ships to burn their 
fleet. They fled before the magic of his name. 
Thirteen men-of-war and sixty or seventy sail 
of transports containing troops quitted Bahia, 
which became subject to the emperor of Bra- 
zil. Lord Cochrane did not at first interrupt 
the movement, but when the Portuguese fleet 
had ‘got:out to sea he fell upon it, and for 
many days captured transports and compelled 
them to put back to Bahia, having ‘at‘no time 
more than three ships, and sometimes only 
. one, to oppose to thirteen of the enemy. But 
still a large force remained, which he could 
not with his small means disable, and he 
feared that this force might’ make its way 
north to Maranham, and there renew the con- 


test and prevent the consolidation of the em-}. 


pire. Lord Cochrane therefore resolved to 
proceed to Maranham himself, hoping to co.a- 
pel its submission before the Portuguese fleet 
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and army now at sea could reach the place. 


Accordingly, he sailed there in his oon 
and by an imaginary* picture of a powerful 


armament which was following him, he pro- 
cured the surrender of the place. The ships 
and stores were seized. The Portuguese 
troops were sent away: and thus a second 
province was added to the new-born empire. 
Not only was Lord Cochrane doomed to see 
his services forgotten and his rights denied by 
Chili and afterwards by Brazil. On his return 
to England he was sued and forced to pay dam- 


.ages for captures made by his squadron under 


the authority of the unrecognized government 
of Chili. He estimates the loss he thus sus- 
tained at a sum more than double the whole 
amount of pay which he had received while in 
command of the Chilian navy. For all his 
claims on Chili he was offered, after the lapse 
of twenty-three years, the sum of £6,000, and 
his necessities compelled him to accept it. 
Very recently the Chilian assembly has, de- 
clared in sounding terms its country’s desire 
to reward in a dignified and honorable man- 
ner the services of illustrious foreigners who’ 
assisted her in the glorious struggle for inde- 
pendence, and has voted to Lord Cochrane for 
life the full pay of his rank as vice-admiral. 
As he had at the date of this grant attained! 
more than fourscore years, “the noble and 
spontaneous sentiment of national gratitude” 
will not be an expensive luxury to the Chili- 
ans. From Brazil he tells us that he has ob- 
tained, after urging’ his demands for nearly, 
thirty years, less than one-half of the simple; 
interest of the amount justly due to him. A!’ 
commission has admitted his claim, so long: 
resisted, to a large amount of prize-mojeyy 
but pretends to set off against it sums which 
he had received for the squadron and had not 
distributed. It happens, however, that Lord 
Cochrane has still in his possession vouchers 
which prove that he duly administered these. 
sums. Thus the Brazilian government re- 
mains without excuse for the injustice which, 
nevertheless, it appears resolved to perpe- 
trate. Upon reviewing all the transactions’ 
between Lord Cochrane and the South Ajner-’ 
icans, we say with confidence that he bas, de- 
served better and been used worse than: vany 
living man. 

There was yet one more country which saw. 
Lord Cochrane’s sword drawn in the cause o 
freedom. He has still to tell the world ofthe 
services he did to Greece. At home he has 
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received late but, we hope, ample justice. If 
he had been a younger man the command of 
a fleet in the Russian war would have been 
his by the prerogative of genius. Indeed, 
there are people who believe that, old as he 
was, he could have found some short way 
into Cronstadt or Sebastopol. But he had 
reached an age at which even his burning 
energy must grow cold andtame. Fifty years 
have passed since his country saw him guide 
her arms to victory. And now looking back 
upon his whole career, we think that scarcely 
one more glorious or more miserable can be 
found in history. He seems to us like some 
hero of the Attic stage raised to a height of 
glory and then weighed down by dark, inex- 
orable, overwhelming fate. The meshes of 
the legal net closed round him, and neither 
innocence, nor courage, nor capacity, could 
avert disgrace and the ruin of all his hopes. 
His consciousness of rectitude and his inability 
to suspect others, joined to his ingenious and 
speculative turn of mind, involved him in du- 
bious connections, to which the many enemies 
his uncompromising character had provoked 
did not fail to give the blackest color. .Eng- 
lish criminal justice, usually patient and dis- 
cerning, erred in Lord Cochrane’s case through 
hasty prejudice, which confounded the inno- 
cent with the guilty. The perpetrator of the 
fraud was a man of skill in tactics and engi- 
neering, and this alone, added to his distressed 
circumstances, had gained for him Lord Coch- 
rane’s notice. Every high quality and every 
noble impulse of Lord Cochrane’s soul com- 
bined by a mysterious and terrible dispensa- 
tion to blast his character and destroy his 





earthly happiness. Why did he hurry home 


to meet De Berenger? Because he fancied 
him an officer from Spain who might bring 
him news of his brother’s health. Why did 
ke treat De Berenger with kindness? Be- 
cause he believed he might be useful in the 
American campaign. All these doubtful acts 
were urged against him with the full strength 
of the authority of one of the ablest judges 
that ever sat upon the bench. Surely, justice 
had left the earth, or had sold herself to be 
the handmaid of oppression. By a strange, 
inexplicable destiny one who seemed born to 
scale the highest pinnacles of fame was hurled 
down into the depths of infamy and agony. 
The ways of Heaven are not as the ways of 
men, and we may trust that a time will come 
when the course of Providence may be seen 
even in the condemnation and punishment of 
Lord Dundonald. But the lesson is hard to 
learn. Let us turn back to the brilliant feats 
and as yet unclouded hopes of his earlier life. 
There are lessons which may be read with 
profit by every young aspirant to the honors 
of the British naval service. There we may 
see how great Lord Dundonald was, and how 
much greater he might have been had not 
adverse fate forbade it. May a nation’s sym- 
pathy for his cruel wrongs and admiration for 
his wonderful exploits cheer him during his 
remaining years! May he live to complete 
what is yet unwritten of his own sad and yet 
splendid history, and to record for the instrue- 
tion of a younger age of seamen the teachings 
of his ripe experience. Let every honor that 
& grateful people can bestow be his. Forour 
coantry we would pray that she may find at 
her need a champion like Lord Dundonald, 
and that she may reward him better. 





Tue Toms or Davip Hume.—David Hume, 
who produced in his time so much scepticism as 
to the evidences of Christianity, does not seom 
to have convinced his own relatives. A corre- 
spondent of The Presbyterian says: “By the 
way, speaking of Editburgh, while there I acted 
as guide to a brother minister from America, on 
a visit to the tomb of the infidel Hume. It isa 
circular stone building ; over its iron-grated 
door there is inscribed his name, with the dates 
of his birth and death. No doubt, like Voltaire, 
he flattered himself that he had given the death- 
blow to Christianity. " But, behold, there on the 





wall of his tomb, those who are flesh of his flesh 
and bone of his bone, bear testimony to the fal- 
lacy of his expectation. Onits outside, and im- 
mediately above the name of Hume himself, 
there is a tablet containing an inscription, by a 
David Hume to his wife, Jane alten, dated 
1817, closing with these words, ‘‘ Behold I come 
quickly. Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Also, 
in the interior, there is another tablet, sacred to 
the memory of David Hume, one of the Barons 
of Exchequer, and his two sons, dated in 1848 ; 


the whole surmounted by these encouraging 
words, ‘I am the Resurrection and the Life.’” 
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SEA DREAMS, 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
SEA DREAMS. AN IDYL, 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


A city clerk, but gently born and bred ; 

His wife, an unknown artist’s orphan child— 

One babe was theirs, a Margaret three years 
old: 

They, thinking tnat her clear germander eye 

Droopt in the giant-factoried city-gloom, 

Came, with a month’s leave given them, to the 
sea: 

For which his gains were dock’d, however small : 

His gains were small, and hard his work; be- 


sides, 

Their slender household fortunes (for the man 

Had risk’d his little) like the little thrift, 

Trembled in perilous places o’er a deep : 

And oft, when sitting all alone, his face 

Would darken, as he cursed his credulousness, 

And that one unctuous mouth which lured him, 
rogue, 

To buy wild shares in some Peruvian mine. 

Now seaward-bound for health they gain’d a 


coast, 
All sand and cliff and deep-in-running cave, 
At close of day; slept, woke, and went the next, 
The Sabbath, pious variers from the church, 
To chapel; where a heated pulpiteer, 
Not preaching simple Christ to simple men, 
Announced the coming doom, and fulminated 
Against the scarlet woman and her creed : 
For sideways up he swung his arms, and shriek’d 
“ Thus, thus with violence,” ev’n as if he held 
The Apocalyptic millstone, and himself 
Were that great Angel ; “ Thus with violence 
Shall Babylon be cast into the sea ; 
Then be the close.” The gentle-hearted 
wife 
Sat shuddering at the ruin of a world; 
He at hisown: but when the wordy storm 
Had ended, forth they moved and paced the 


sand, 

Ran in and out the long sea-framing caves, 
Drank the large air, and saw, but scarce believed 
(The sootflake of so many a summer still 
Clung to their fancies) that they saw, the sea. 
So now on sand they walk’d, and now on cliff, 
Lingering about the thymy promontories, 

Until the sails were darken’d in the west 

And rosed in the east: then homeward and to 


Where she, who kept a tender Christian hope 
Haunting.a holy text, and still to that 
Returning, as the bird returns, at night, 

“Let not the sun go down upon your wrath,” 
Said ‘Love, forgive him:” but he did not 


speak ; 
And silenced by that silence lay the wife, 
Remembering our dear Lord who died for all, 
And musing on the little lives of men, i 
And how they mar this little by their feuds. 


But while the two were sleeping, a full tide 
Rose with ground-swell, which, on the foremost 
rocks 
Touching, upjetted in spirts of wild sea-smoke, 
And scaled in sheets of wasteful foam, and fell 
In vast sea-cataracts—ever and anon 
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Dead claps of thunder from within the cliffs 
Heard thro’ the living roar. At this the babe, 
Their Margaret cradled near them, wail’d and 
' woke 
The mother, and the father suddenly cried, 
“A wreck, a wreck!” then turn’d and groan- 
ing said, 
“Forgive! How many will say, ‘forgive,’ 
and find 

A sort of absolution in the sound 
To hate a little longer! No; the sin 
That neither God nor man can well forgive, 
Hypocrisy, I saw it in him at once. 
It is not true that second thoughts are best, 
But first, and third, which are a riper first ; 
Too ripe, too late! they come too late for use. 
Ah love, there surely lives in man and beast 
Something divine to warn them of their foes: 
And such a sense, when first I lighted on him, 
Said, ‘trust him not ;’ but after, when I came 
To know him more, I lost it, knew him less; 
Fought with what seem’d my own uncharity ; 
Sat at his table; drank his costly wines ; ; 
Made more and more allowance for his talk ; 
Went further, fool! and trusted him with all, :.’ 
All my poor scrapings from a dozen years 
Of dust and deskwork: there is no such mine, 
None; but a gulf of ruin, swallowing gold, 
Not making. Ruin’d! ruin’d! the sea roars 
Ruin: a fearful night!” 


“Not fearful; fair,’ 
Said the good wife, ‘if every star in heaven 
Can make it fair: you do but hear the tide, 
Had you ill dreams ?” 


Oh yes!” he said; “I dream’d 
Of such a tide swelling toward the land, 
And I from out the boundless outer deep 
Swept with it to the shore, and enter’d one 
Of those dark caves that run beneath the cliffs: 
I thought the motion of the boundless deep 
Bore through the cave, and I was heaved upon 


it 
In darkness : then I saw one lovely star 
Larger and larger. ‘What a world,’ I thought, 
‘To live in!’ but in moving on I found 
Only the landward exit of the cave, 
Bright with the sun upon the stream beyond: 
And near the light a giant woman sat, 
All over earthy, like a piece of earth, 
A pickaxe in her hand: then out I slipt 
Into a Jand all sun and blossom, trees 
As high as heaven, and every bird that sings: 
And here the night-light flickering in my eyes ' 
Awoke me.” 


“That was then your dream,”’ she said ; 
“Not sad, but sweet.” 


“So sweet, I lay,” said he, 
“ And mused upon it, drifting up the stream 
In fancy, till I slept again, and pieced 
The broken vision ; for I dream’d that still 
The motion of the great deep bore me on, 
And that the woman walk’d upon the brink : 
I wonder’d at her strength, and ask’d her of it’: 
‘It came,’ she said, ‘by working in the 

mines ;’ 

Oh, then to ask her of my shares, I thought ; 
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And ask’d ; but not a word ; she shook her head. 
And then the motion of the current cees’d, 
And there was rolling thunder; and we reach’d 
A mountain, like a wall of burs and thorns; 
But she with her strong feet up the steep hill 
Trod out a path: I follow’d; and at top 
She pointed seaward : there a fleet of glass, 
That seem’d a fleet of jewels under me, 
Sailing along before a gloomy cloud 
That not one moment ceased to thunder, past 
In sunshine; right across its tract there lay, 
Down in the water, a long reef of gold, 
Or what seem’d gold; and I was glad at first 
To think that in our often-ransack’d world 
Still so much gold was left ; and then I feared 
Lest that gay navy there should splinter on it, 
And fearing waved my arm to warn them off ; 
An idle signal, for the brittle-fleet 
I thought I could have died to save it) near’d, 
‘ouch’d, clink’d, and clash’d, and vanish’d, 
and I woke, 
I heard the clash so clearly. Now I see 
My dream was Life ; the woman honest Work ; 
And my poor venture but a fleet of glass 
Wreck’d on a reef of visionary gold.” 


“Nay,” said the kindly wife to comfort him, 
**You raised your arm, you tumbled down and 
broke ; 

The glass with little Margaret’s medicine in it; 

And, breaking that, you made and broke your 
dream : - 

A trifle makes a dream, a trifle breaks.” 


“No trifle,” groan’d the husband ; “ yester- 


ay 
I met him suddenly in the street, and ask’d 
That which I ask’d the woman in my dream. 
Like her, he shook his head. ‘Shcw me the 
books !’” 
He dodged me with a long and loose account. 
‘The books, the books!’ but he, he could not 
wait, 
Bound on a matter he of life and death; 
When the great Books (see Danicl seven, the 
woe) 
Were open’d, I should find he meant me well ; 
And then began to bloat himself, and ooze 
All over with the fat affectionate smile 
That makes the widow lean. ‘My dearest friend, 
Have faith, have faith! We live by faith,’ said 


he; 

‘And all things work together for the good 
Of those ’—it makes me sick to quote him—last 
Gript my hand hard, and with God-bless-you 

went. 
I stood like one that had received a blow: 
I found a hard friend in his loose accounts, 
A loose one in the hard grip of his hand, 
A curse in his God-bless-you : then my eyes 
Pursued him down the street, and far away, 
Among the honest shoulders of the crowd, 
Read rascal in the motions of his back, 
And scoundrel in the supple-sliding knee.” 


** Was.he so bound, poor soul?” said the 
good wife ; 
“ So are we all: but do not call him, love, 
Before you prove him, rogue, and proved, for- 
givo. 
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His gain is loss ; for he that wrongs his friend 
Wrongs himself more, and ever bears about 

A silent court of justice in his breast, 

Himself the judge and jury, and himself 

The prisoner at the bar, ever condemn’d ; 

And that drags down his life ; then comes what 


comes 
Hereafter; and he meant, he said he meant, 
Perhaps he meant, or partly meant, you well.” 


«With all his conscience and one eye 

askew ’— 

Love, ps me quote these lines, that you may 
earn 

A man is likewise co-nsel for himself, 

Too often, in that silent court of yours— 

‘ With all his conscience and one eye askew, 

So false, he partly took himself for true ; 

Whose pious talk, when most his heart was dry, 

Made wet the crafty crowsfoot round his eye ; 

Who, never naming God except for gain, 

So never took that useful name in vain ; 

Nor deeds of gift, but gifts of grace he forged, 

And snakelike slimed his victim ere he gorged ; 

And oft at Bible meetings, o’er the rest 

Arising, did his. holy, oily best, 

Dropping the too rough Hi in Hell and Heaven, 

To spread the word by which himself had 
thriven.’ 

How like you this old satire?” 


“Nay,” she said, 
“T loathe it; he had never kindly heart, 
Nor ever cared to better his own kind, 
Who first wrote satire, with no pity in it. 
But will you hear my dream, for I had one 
That altogether went to music? still, 
It awed me. Well—I dream’d that round the 


nort 
A light, a belt of luminous vapor, lay, 
And ever in it a low musical note 
Swell’d up and died ; and, as it swell’d, a ridge 
Of breaker came from out the belt, and still 
Grew with the growing note, and when the note 
Had mes a thunderous fulness, on these 
cliffs 
Broke, mixt with awful light (the same as that 
Which lived within the belt) by which I saw 
That all these lines of cliffs were cliffs no more, 
But huge cathedral fronts of every age, 
Grave, florid, stern, as far as eye could see, 
One after.one: and then the great ridge drew, 
Lessening to the lessening music, Nise 
And past into the belt and swell’d again 
To music: ever when it broke I saw 
The statues, saint, or king, or founder fall ; 
Then from the gaps of ruin which it left 
Came men and women in dark clusters round, 
Some crying, ‘Set them up! they shall not 
‘all!’ 
And others ‘ Let them lie, for they have fall’n.’ 
And still they strove and wrangled: and I 


grieved 
In my strange dream, I knew not why, to find 
Their wildest wailings never out of tune 
With that sweet note; and ever when their 
shrieks 
Ran highest up the gamut, that great wave 
Returning, tho’ none mark’d it, on the crowd 
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Broke, mix’d with awful light, and show’d their 
eyes 

Glaring, and passionate looks, and swept away 

The men of flesh and blood, and men of stone, 

To the waste deeps together: and I fixt 

My wistful eyes on two fair images, 

Both crown’d with stars and high among the 
stars,— 

The Virgin Mother standing with her child 

High up on one of those dark, minster-fronts— 

Till she began to totter, and the child 

Clung to the mother, and sent out a cry 

Which mix’d with little Margaret’s, and I woke, 

And my dream awed me :—well—but what are 
dreams # 

Yours came but from the breaking of a glass, 

And mine but from the crying of a child.” 


“Child? No!” said he, “but this tide’s 
roar, and his, 
Our Boanerges with his threats of doom, 
And loud-lung’d Antibabylonianisms 
Altho’ I grant but little music there) 
ent — make your dream ; but were there 
suc’ 
A music, harmonizing our wild cries, 
Sphere-music such as that you dream’d about, 
Why, that would make our passions far too like 
The discords dear to the musician. No— 
One shriek of hate would jar all the hymns of 
heaven : 
True Devils with no ear, they howl in tune 
With nothing but the Devil !” 


“« True’ indeed ! 
One of our town, but later by an hour 
Here than ourselves, spoke with me on the 
shore ; 
While you were running down the sands, and 
made 
The dimpled flounce of the sea-furbelow flap, 
Good man, to please the child; she brought 
strange news. 
I would not tell you then to spoil your day, 
But he, at whom you rail so much, is dead.” 


at Dead # who is dead ?” 


“The man your eye pursued. 
A little after you had parted with him, 
He suddenly dropt dead of heart-disease.” 
“Dead? he? of heart-disease? what heart had 


1¢ 
To die of ? dead!” 


“ Ah, dearest, if there be 
A devil in man, there is an angel too, 
And if he did that wrong you charge him with, 
-His angel broke his heart. But your rough 
voice 
(You spoke so loud) has roused the child again. 
Sleep, little birdie, sleep! will she not sleep 
Without her ‘little birdie ¢’ well then, sleep, 
And | will sing you ‘ birdie.’”’ 
Saying this, 
The woman half turn’d round from him she 
loved, 
Left him — hand, and reaching through the 
night 
Her other, found (for it was close beside) 
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And half embraced the basket cradle-head 
With one soft arm, which, like the pliant bough 
That moving moves the nest and nestling, 


sway 
The cradle, while she sang this baby song. 


What does little birdie say 

In her nest at peep of day ? 

Let me fly, says little birdie, 
Mother, let me fly away. 
Birdie, rest a little longer, 

Till the little wings are stronger. 
So she rests a little longer, 
Then she flies away. 


What does little baby say, 

In her bed at peep of day? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 

Let me rise and fly away. 
Baby, sleep a little longer, 

Till the little limbs are stronger. 
If she sleeps a little longer, 
Baby too shall fly away. 


“She sleeps; let us too, let all evil, sleep. 

He also sleeps—another sleep than ours. 

He can do no more wrong; forgive him, dear, 
And I shall sleep the sounder ! ” 


Then the man, 
“ His deeds yet live, the worst is yet to come. 
Yet let your sleep for this one night be sound ; 
I do forgive him!” 


“ Thanks, my love,” she said, 
“ Your own will be the sweeter,” and they slept. 
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Tue north winds blow—now moaning low, 
Now rustling on their way ; 

The north winds blow, and even so 
Blows memory’s wind to-day. 

A sorrow o’er, a heart-ache past, 

Comes back upon this angry blast. 


When wounds are healing, scars will throb 
With hidden inward pain ; 

And after tears, the smothered sob 
Will come, and come again ; 

And though we conquer in the strife, 

We may be saddened all our life. 


Or, if not saddened, chastened still, 
And weaned away from earth, 
And taught to feel that good and ill 
Have each a heavenly birth ; 
That our dear Father sends to us 
The very griefs that pain us thus. 


Until at last grown strong and calm 
We trust to Him our all, 

And now we find the sweetest balm 
That on the heart ean fall; 

We fe that mercy rules on high, 

And we shall know it by and by. 


And so, more thankful for the good 
That brightens still our day, 
Each trial better understood, 
We go our onward way ; 
And faith’s sweet song arises still, 
“ Not mine, O Father! but Zhy will.” 
—WN. Y. Evening Post. 5.85. 
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From All The Year Round. 
LEIGH HUNT. A REMONSTRANCE. 

“THE sense of beauty and gentleness, of 
moral beauty and faithful gentleness, grew 
upon him as the clear evening closed in. 
When he went to visit his relative at Putney, 
he still carried with him his work, and the 
books he more immediately wanted, Al- 
though his bodily powers had been giving 
way, his most conspicuous qualities, his mem- 
ory for books, and his affection remained ; 
and when his hair was white, when his ample 
chest had grown slender, when the very pro- 
portion of his height had visibly lessened, his 
step was still ready, and his dark eyes bright- 
ened at every happy expression, and at every 
thought of kindness. His death was simply 
exhaustion: he broke off his work to lie down 
and repose. So gentle was the final approach, 
that he scarcely recognized it till the very 
last, and then it came without terrors. His 
aa suffering had not been severe; at the 
atest hour he said that his only uneasiness 
was failing breath. And that failing breath 
was used to express his sense of the inex- 
haustible kindness he had received from the 
family who had been so unexpectedly made 
his nurses,—to draw from one of his sons, by 
minute, eager, and searching questions, all 
that he could learn about the latest vicissitudes 
and growing hopes of Italy,—to ask the 
friends and children around him for news of 
of those whom he loved,—and to send love 
and messages to the absent who loved him.” 

Thus, with a manly simplicity and filial af- 
fection, writes the eldest son of Leigh Hunt 
in recording his father’s death. These are 
the closing words of a new edition of “ The 
Autobiography of Leigh Hunt,” published by 
Messrs. Smith and Elder, of Cornhill, revised 
by that son, and enriched with an introduc- 
tory chapter of remarkable beauty and tender- 
ness. Theson’s first presentation of his father 
to the reader, “rather tall, straight as an 
arrow, looking slenderer than he really was; 
his hair black and shining, and slightly in- 
clined to wave; his head high, his forehead 
straight and white, his eyes black and spark- 
ling, his general complexion dark; in his 
whole carriage and manner an extraordinary 
degree of life,” completes the picture. It is 
the picture of the flourishing and fading away 
of man that is born of a woman and hath but 
a short time to live. 

In his presentation of his father’s moral na- 
ture and intellectual qualities, Mr. Hunt is no 
less faithful and no Jess touching. Those who 
knew Leigh Hunt, will see the bright face and 
hear the musical voice again, when he is re- 
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called to them in this passage: “ Even at sea- 
sons of the greatest depression in his fortunes 
he always attracted many visitors, but still 
not so much for any repute that attended him 
as for his personal qualities. Few men were 
more attractive, in society, whether in a large 
company or over the fireside. His manners 
were peculiarly animated; his conversation 
varied, ranging over a great field of subjects, 
was moved and called forth by the response 
of his companion, be that companion philoso- 
pher or student, sage or boy, man or woman; 
and he was equally ready for the most lively 
topics or for the gravest reflections—his ex- 
pression easily adapting itself to the tone of 
his companion’s mind. With much freedom 
of manners, he combined a spontaneous cour- 
tesy that never failed, and a considerateness 
derived from a ceaseless kindness of heart 
that invariably fascinated even strangers.” 
Or in this: “His animation, his sympathy 
with what was gay and pleasurable; his 
avowed doctrine of cultivating cheerfulness, 
were manifest on the surface, and could be 
appreciated by those who knew him in society, 
most probably even exaggerated as salient 
traits, on which he himself insisted with a 
sort of gay and ostentatious wilfulness.” 

The last words describe one of the most 
-captivating peculiarities of a most original and 
engaging man, better than any other words 
could. The reader is besought to observe 
them, for a reason that shall presently be 
given. Lastly: “The anxiety to recognize 
the rights of others, the tendency to ‘refine,’ 
which was noted by an early school compan- 
ion, and the propensity to elaborate every 
thought, made him, along with the direct 
argument by which he sustained his own con- 
viction, recognize and almost admit all that 
might be said on the opposite side.” For 
these reasons, and for others suggested with 
equal felicity, and with equal fidelity, the son 
writes of the father, “It is most desirable 
that his qualities should be known as they 
were; for such deficiencies as he had are the 
honest explanation of his mistakes; while, as 
the reader may see from his writing and his 
conduct, they are not, as the faults of which 
he was accused would be, incompatible with 
the noblest faculties both of head and heart. 
To know Leigh Hunt as he was, was to hold 
him in reverence and love.” 

These quotations are made here, with a 





special object. It is not, that the personal 
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testimony of one who knew Leigh Hunt well, 
may be borne to their truthfulness. It is not, 
that it may be recorded in these. pages, as in 
his son’s introductory chapter, that his life 
was of the most amiable and domestic kind, 
that his wants were few, that his way of life 
was frugal, that he was a man of small ex- 
penses, no ostentations, a diligent laborer, 
and a secluded man of letters. It is not, tliat 
the inconsiderate and forgetful may be -re- 
minded of his wrongs and sufferings in the 
days of the regency, and of the national: dis- 
grace of his imprisonment. It is not, that 
their forbearance may be entreated for his 
grave, in right of his graceful fancy or his po- 
litical labors and endurances, though 


“Not only we, the latest seed of Time, 
New men, that in the flying of a wheel 
Cry down the past, not only we, that prate 
Of oy and ‘wrongs, have loved the people 
well.” 


It is, that a duty may be done in the most di- 
rect way possible. An act of plain, clear duty. 

Four or five years ago, the writer of these 
lines was much pained by accidentally encoun- 
tering a printed statement, “that Mr. Leigh 
Hunt was the original of Harold Skimpole in 
Bleak House.” The writer of these lines, is 
the author of that book. Thestatement came 
from America. It is no disrespect to that 
country, in which the writer has, perhaps, as 
many friends and as true an interest as any 
man that lives, good-humoredly to state the 
fact, that he has, now and then, been the sub- 
ject of paragraphs in Transatlantic newspa- 
pers, more surprisingly destitute of all founda- 
tion in truth than the wildest delusions of the 
wildest lunatics. For reasons born of this 
experience, he let the thing go by. 

But, since Mr. Leight Hunt’s death, the 





statement has been revived in England. The 
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delicacy and generosity evinced in its revival, 
are for the rather late consideration of its re- 
vivers. The fact is this :— 

Exactly those graces and charms of manner 
which are remembered in the words we have 
quoted, were.remembered by the author of 
the work of fiction in question, when he drew 
the character in question. Above all other 
things, that “ sort of gay and ostentatious wil- 
fulness” in the humoring of a subject, which 
had many atime delighted him, and impressed 
him as being unspeakably whimsical and at- 
tractive, was the airy quality he wanted for 
the man he inven.ed. Partly for this reason, 
and. partly (he has since often grieved to 
think) for the pleasure it afforded him to find 
that delightful manner reproducing itself un- 
der his hand, he yielded to the temptation of 
too often making the character speak like his 
old friend. He no more thought,—God forgive 
him !—that the admired original would ever be 
charged with the imaginary vices of the fic- 
titious creature, than he has himself ever 
thought of charging the blood of Desdemona 
and Othello, on the innocent academy model 
who sat for Iago’s leg in the picture. Even 
as to the mere occasional manner, he meant 
to be so cautious and conscientious, that he 
privately referred the proof sheets of the first 
number of that book to two intimate literary 
friends of Leigh Hunt (both still living), and 
altered the whole of that part of the text on 
their discovering too strong a resemblance to 
his “ way.” 

He cannot see the son lay this wreath on 
the father’s tomb, and leave him to the possi- 
bility of ever thinking that the present words 
might have righted the father’s memory and 
were left unwritten. He cannot know that 
his own son may have to explain his father 
when folly or malice can wound his heart no 
more, and leave this task undone. 





Curtous Marrrace.—In the London Maga- 
gine for May, 1735, p. 279, is the following en- 
try of a marriage : ‘“‘—— Hargrave, Esq., of 
New Bond Street, to Miss Reynolds and, £8000 
fortune.” At that period it was usual to insert 
the fortunes of ladies along with their marriage, 


and also to state the amount of money left by 
persons at their death, but then marriages and 
deaths of great and wealthy persons only found 
insertion in the periodicals. When did it be- 
come general to insert ‘‘ Births, deaths, and mar- 
riages ” in the newspapers *—Notes and Queries. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
LORD MACAULAY. 

On Monday next Westminster Abbey will 
receive the body of one of the very small 
number of our contemporaries who have had 
a real claim to be laid there. There may 
possibly be amongst us men of greater learn- 
ing than Lord Macaulay, though they must 
be very few. We may even have writers 
whose technical literary skill is superior to 
his. We have certainly deep thinkers, but 
no man is left amongst us who has shown in 
80 many ways the general power and fire 
which pervaded his whole nature. There are 
amongst us, no doubt, miracles of versatility. 
We have statesmen who pique themselves on 
literary ability, and men of letters who speak 
with considerable confidence on politics; but 
there is a wide difference between the clever- 
ness which does a number of things well which 
have no solid connection with each other, and 
the force and greatness of mind which dis- 
plays itself with equal vigor in kindred, 


though separate pursuits. The one shows: 


nothing more than the pliability and dexter- 


ity of the mind which possesses it, and it is’ 


not unfrequently associated with a levity or 
insincerity of character which may excite our 
astonishment without gaining our respect ; but 
the other is among the strongest proofs whiclr 
can possibly be given of true depth and genuine 
power, not merely of understanding, but of 
character. The real foundation on which 
Lord Macaulay’s greatness rested was the 
substantial unity of his whole life. The prin- 
ciples of his literary and of his political ca- 
reer were identical. He was not of those 


who pass from letters to politics in order to 


provide new stimulants for a vanity satiated 
by old ones, but he made the two halves of 
his life play into each other. And after ad- 
vocating in parliament, with extraordinary 
power and success, the principles to which he 
was attached, he proceeded to advocate them 
with even greater and more permanent effect 
as a political historian, No other politician, 
and no other author, las ever set in so strong 
a light the great truth that the business of 
life is the best apprenticeship to literature, 
and that the higher departments of literature 
derive the same advantage from a practical 
acquaintance with the business of life which 
the blood derives from passing through the 
lungs. Whatever may be the faults or de- 
fects of Lord Macaulay’s books, it is impossi- 
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ble to read them without feeling that, though 
the author had more rhetoric and more imag-. 
ination in his composition than almost any 
one of his contemporaries, he is neither a 
poet nor a rhetorician, but a sober and expe- 
rienced statesman. He is the master of his 
fancy, and not its servant; and if any one 
compares his life and writings with those of 
M. de Lamartine and M. Michelet, he will 
see how strong a contrast there is betweer. a 
statesman who is also a man of genius, and a 
man of genius who supposes that, as such, he 
is of necessity a statesman. 

Deep and valuable as was the influence 
which Lord Macaulay’s legal and politica, 
training exercised over his mind, it can only 
be considered, upon a review of his whole ca- 
reer, as an apprenticeship to those literary 
labors which were the real work of his life. 
It was through them that he exercised the 
widest influence over his contemporaries, and 
it is by them that he will be remembered 
hereafter. The same unity which has been 
ascribed to his life characterizes the whole of 
his writings. With hardly an exception, they 
are fundamentally historical and political. 
One or two of his essays are purely critical ; 
but most of them relate either to politics cr 
to political biography, and his poems, without 
an exception, are of the same cast. It is, 
therefore, in his conception of history and 
politics, and in his manner of dealing with 
them, that the leading habits of his mind are 
to be traced. One of the most characteristic 
of them was his constant and instinctive asso- 
ciation of politics with history. He was not 
only a Whig, but he was the greatest, and in- 
deed almost the only great, advocate and ex- 
pounder of Whig principles since the time of 
Burke. These: principles are essentially his- 
torical. They rest, not upon any theory as to 
the rights of man, nor as to the pleasures 
and pains of which men are susceptible, but 
on a series of facts and precedents relating 
to the rights of Englishmen; and though 
persons are not wanting who condemn them 
as narrow and shallow, it is an unquestionable 
truth that their assertion has been closely 
allied, not only with a course of national 
greatness and prosperity unequalled in human 
history, but also with a spirit of reverence and 
affection for the past which in other countries. 
has hardly ever been separated from a love 
for despotism and bigotry. It would be im- 
possible on the present occasion to discuss the 
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limitations and additions subject to which 
Whig principles may be accepted as true. No 
doubt they are very important, and in so far 
as he failed to recognize them, Lord Macau- 
lay’s political theories were false or defective ; 
but no reasonable man can doubt that their 
prevalence and assertion have been of inesti- 
mable value to the nation, and it is no small 
service to have grasped them with the firm- 
ness and to have expressed them with the 
symmetry and power which mark every por- 
tion of Lord Macaulay’s writings. Many 
readers may feel that in his reviews of Mr. 
Gladstone’s “ Essay on Church and State” 
and Southey’s “ Colloquies on Society,” and 
in his essay on the admission of the Jews to 
parliament, Lord Macaulay not only left un- 
touched many questions of vast importance, 
but failed to show that he appreciated their 
weight. Yet it is still to be said that the the- 
ory which he did advance is a very weighty 
and perfect one, that he threw it into the 
clearest shape possible, and that in so doing 
he rendered a service of vast importance to 
all persons who think upon the subject—and 
especially to those who agree with him least, 
inasmuch as the systematic vigor of his ex- 
pressions must force his opponents, if they 
have any power of mind at all, into an attempt 
to invest their objections to them with some- 
thing like equal clearness. 

The greater part of Lord Macaulay’s opin- 
ions on politics are very characteristically em- 
bodied in his narratives, and can hardly be 
separated from them ; and though his polemi- 
cal writings are admirably vigorous and pre- 
cise, he undoubtedly showed far more of his 
rea] nature in describing men and relating 
facts. We have already, on former occasions, 
criticised at considerable length the manner 
in which he discharged this function; and in 
doing so, we unavoidably insisted rather on 
defects which might be matter of question 
and inquiry, than on merits so universally 
recognized that no other comment on them 
would have been possible than a repetition of 
praises which had become so commonplace as 
to be almost trivial. No doubt Lord Macau- 


lay’s colors were generally too glaring, and 
we still think that his habit of resting satis- 
fied with exclaiming against the inconsisten- 
cies which he detected in the conduct of re- 
markable persons, without attempting to 
discover the principles by which they might 
be harmonized and reconciled, was unfortu- 
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nate and sometimes unjust. We cannot look 
upon Marlborough as a moral monster, nor 
are we prepared to admit that James was a 
living contradiction, because he risked his 
soul for the sake of his mistress, whilst he 
was risking his crown for the sake of his 
creed, But though we still see the blemishes 
of the most popular history that ever was 
written, we neither regret nor wonder at its 
popularity ; nor can any one see that massive 
and wonderful fragment—glowing with en- 
thusiastic ardor, and testifying in its very 
defects to the rush and riot of genius by 
which it was moulded—without feeling that 
the strong man who bowed himself before his 
work was done would, if he had been spared 
to complete it, have left behind him, not in- 
deed the greatest of histories, but a book 
which would have done more than almost any 
other to delight his countrymen, and to teach 
them to love as he did the land over which 
he rejoiced and exulted with an admiration 
as passionate as it was manly. Now that 
that eloquent tongue and more eloquent pen 
are silent forever, it is to these characteristics 
that the mind most willingly reverts. What- 
ever else he was, Lord Macaulay was a true 
Englishman. A truer and a more hearty 
lover of his country never lived. With occa- 
sional asperity, with some injustice, with a 
good deal of language which it is hard to jus- 
tify, and with some estimates of individual 
character with which it is difficult to sympa- 
thize, the keynote both of the history and of 
the essays is as generous, as true, and as 
magnanimous as was ever struck. The first 
lines of his ballad on the Spanish Armada 
might well form the motto of his greater 
works :— 

“* Attend all ye who love to hear our noble Eng- 

land’s praise ; 

I sing of the thrice famous deeds she wrought 

in ancient days.” 

There are probably no finer compositions 
of their kind in the language than the essays 
on Lord Clive and Warren Hastings. The 
founders of our Indian Empire stand out be- 
fore us as they fought and conquered, with 
the grandeur of victory and patriotism shining 
through the blemishes and crimes by which 
they were stained. They live and move with- 
out grimace and without exaggeration, not 
claiming to be heroes whom we are to wor- 
ship, nor incarnate ideas which we are to an- 





alyze, but English gentlemen, whom for the 
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good service which they did to their country, 
we can love, and honor, and forgive. 

In these days, when young people are so 
sedulously provided, through the medium 
of little pictures of little domestic incidents, 
and little caricatures of little follies, with a 
store of little samples and theories about the 
world in which they live, and with a sort of 
hortus siccug of emotions and tempers from 
which they may learn how they will or ought 
to feel in every possible circumstance of life, 
Lord Macaulay’s essays have an incidental 
value which is almost boundless, There is 
hardly any other book relating to modern 
times, which will at once tempt a boy to read 
and teach him to think, They contain a 
wider range of really sound knowledge, and 
exemplify more fully the qualities of massive- 
ness, precision, and definite statement, than 
any other book which a boy is likely to read ; 
and they have, moreover, the irresistible merit 
of dealing with large subjects in a large and 
fearless way, and sweeping aside with a rough 
hand the cobwebs which so often entangle 
and fascinate the young by the promise which 
they hold out of mystery and profundity. 
Their faults are hardly likely to injure a mind 
of any depth; for there is nothing which such 
minds (especially in youth) resist more vehe- 
mently than a theory which is certainly clear 
and possibly shallow. The essay on Bacon, 
to which great and just objection had been 
taken, is quite as likely to lead an. inquisitive 
lad to try to find out for himself whether Ba- 
con really was no more than a sort of scien- 
tific Bentham, as to induce him to congratu- 
late himself on knowing all that is to be 
known on the subject. Indeed, if he is in 
danger of the latter result, Lord Macaulay is 
hardly likely to do more than give an intel- 
ligible form to errors which would otherwise 
have assumed a confused one. 

Of all Lord Macaulay’s works, his poems 
are, in one respect the most curious. Their 
composition was perhaps one of the most re- 
markable tours de force upon record. They 
have effectually popularized one of the lead- 
ing theories of Niebuhr’s history, and they 
have done so with such force and simplicity 
that the theory (which is one of almost uni- 
versal application) is made intelligible to thou- 
sands of readers who are ignorant, not only 
of German, but of Latin. To have combined 
the production of such a result with the com- 
position of almost the only really spirited bal- 
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lads written in the present generation would 
have been enough to secure a considerable 
literary reputation. Campbell immortalized 
himself by two songs, Gray by thirty or forty 
stanzas; and we may form some notion of 
Lord Macaulay’s claims upon fame by the 
thought that, of the thousands to whom his 
name is familiar, comparatively few associate 
him with the Prophecy of Capys, the Battle 
of the Lake Regillus, or the ballad on the 
Spanish Armada. 

To those. who were honored with Lord Ma- 
caulay’s personal friendship his works will al- 
ways have an interest which, with all their 
popularity, they can hardly excite in most of 
his readers. Few men have impressed their 
personal character more deeply on what they 
wrote. It has been insinuated that Lord 
Macaulay had little sympathy with those 
amongst whom his early life was passed, and 
that the opinions and professions of his man- 
hood were very discordant with the lessons 
of his youth. It would be impertinent to 
enter largely upon this question, but it may 
be stated with great confidence that the soci- 
ety in which his childhood was passed, and 
from which his earliest impressions were re- 
ceived, was not the dull, bigoted, narrow- 
minded circle which some assertions respect- 


ring it and him would imply that it was, 


Lord Macaulay was not the only man of mark 
in the present generation who was brought 
up in his infancy at Clapham. When the 
“ Clapham Sect,” is referred to, it should be 
remembered that one of the ablest speakers, 
and one of the best political economists of the 
last generation were amongst the half-dozen 
persons upon whom Sydney Smith bestowed 
the collective nickname. Lord Macaulay’s 
father was something better than a man of 
genius, for he sacrificed not only his time and 
his labor, but his fortune, and, as far as cal- 
umny could destroy it, his reputation, to la- 
bors of love, in which he bore the burden 
whilst others reaped the glory. When it was 
implied that it was an extraordinary thing 
that men of ability should be born and bred 
in such a society, it should be remembered 
that the same society produced many other 
men who were highly distinguished in their 
day. It would be easy, but it would also be 
inappropriate, to name them here. We may, 
however, properly remark that for any one 
who understands the temper of those to whom 
we refer, it is easy to trace the influence upon 


o> 
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Lord Macaulay’s mind of his father’s friends. 
His works do not contain—and it is, to some 
extent, part of their plan to exclude—express 
statements of theological belief. Nor is this 
surprising when we remember that one mod- 
ern doctrine of the political school to which 
he belonged, and of the theological party 
amongst whom he was brought up, was the 
separation of politics and theology; but on 
the other hand he invariably handles religious 
subjects not only with reverence, but with a 
certain tenderness, Nothing is more striking 
then the traces which his style displays of 
knowledge of and of affection for the Bible. 
One of the graces of style for which his es- 
says are conspicuous is the beauty and rev- 
erence with which he introduces biblical ex- 
pressions when the opportunity for doing so 
arises. It was not from Mr. Carlyle that 
Lord Macaulay learned to admire Cromwell; 
and it ought to be remembered that in some 
of his earliest writings—writings in which his 
youthful impressions can be traced most for- 
ibly—he manfully contended for the great- 
aess of the Puritans. 

To those who knew Lord Macaulay person- 
ally, a studied vindication of his affection for 
the memory of the friends of his youth would 
read like an insult. The quality by which he 
was most pre-eminently distinguished was 
the intensity of his domestic affections. A 
warmer-hearted man, or one more disposed 
to cherish hereditary friendship, to acknowl- 
edge and to repay obligations, to show kind- 
ness, to do favors, to help the distressed, 
never lived in the world. This, however, is 
ground on which it would be wrong to linger 
here. It is enough for us to bear witness to 
the regret with which we see so eminent a 
man struck off from that list of great men 
which increases so slowly and diminishes so 
fast. 





From The Spectator, 7 January. 
MACAULAY. 

MAcavLaY will be attended to his grave by 
something more than a national regret. Not 
only “ wherever the English language is spo- 
ken,” but wherever it is understood, his loss 
will be mourned. He has been mentioned as 
being in an important respect the most signal 
instance of success in literature: he is the 
one English peer created a baron on account 
. Of his literary repute; and some of the circum- 
stances attending his elevation to the peerage 
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rendered it even more remarkable. He was: 
called to the Upper House, far less to convey 
benefit and honor to him than to confer eleva- 
tion and advantage on the senate. And the 
distinction was viewed without envy by rivals, ° 
without disapprobation by party opponents. 
Macaulay’s great history sold “ like a novel.” 
He found himself courted in every sphere 
where he appeared,—the bar, the parliament, 
the library, the drawing-room. He handled 
the great test of success—money—in all walks 
to which he devoted himself,—law, literature, 
politics. And he crowned these brilliant suc- 
cesses with the peerage avowedly that parlia- 
ment and the country might, when it pleased 
him, have the benefit of his voice. It was an 
unique tribute to mind; but it was a tribute 
which marked the progress of the community 
which rendered it. 

In compliance with the standing custom, the 
death of Macaulay was no sooner announced 
than there were the usual biographical notices 
in the papers,—this time necessarily of a more 
than commonly critical order. But the crit- 
icism appears to us to have been singularly 
undiscriminating. It is all eulogy; except 
that in one instance we have had a very severe 
measure, not only of Macaulay’s attainments 
and achievements, but of his personal qualities. 
In that sterner aspect he is described as being, 
like so many sons, the reactionary opposite to 
his father, Zachary Macaulay, the well-known 
anti-slavery agitator. As Zachary was “all 
heart,” so, we are told, Thomas Babington 
had no heart, or but a co!d sort of kindliness 
without warmth or personal affection. The 
majority of the critics have eulogized the de- 
parted littérateur in a style which can only 
be described by the vulgarism “ laying it on.” 
His conversation is remarked for its extraor- 
dinary power of memory, its command of lan- 
guage, and its encyclopediacal knowledge; 
his poetry is described as a creation ; his ora- 
tory as the highest statesmanship ; his history 
as faultless. Yet,in the same breath, we have 
the confession that it was “inaccurate.” 
His influence in parliament was confessed!y 
not great; in his own profession—the law— 
he was akind of splendid and majestic failure ; 
and it would be difficult for any of his most 
ardent friends to point out something that 
Macaulay originated. He first attained his 
repute as an essayist by a paper on Milton, 
which he himself described as “ guady” and 
“ overloaded with ornament.” He achieved 
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his highest repute as an essayist, and as an 
essayist he remained. If you met him in 
company he seasoned the dinner-table with 
essays. If he rose to speak in the House of 
Commons, the oration which flowed from his 
almost motionless figure was the outflow of an 
essay. And, true to the bent of his genius, 
his history was essay-writing. His very eulo- 
gists confess that it was not correct ; and it has, 
we think, been shown that the inaccuracy was 
attended by an unusual amount of dogmatic 
force in assertion, without the usual amount of 
care in justifying the conclusions. It was so 
in the case of William Penn; while repre- 
sentations combating his opinions were cer- 
tainly not received with the spontaneous and 
eager reconsideration generally character- 
izing candor. No; Macaulay went to the 
duty of recording history with preconceived 
ideas. He was a Whig, and he wrote like a 
Whig,—with immense vigor, with wonderful 
command of language, surprising memory and 
power of graphic representation, but still in 
great part to make out the history of England 
as he supposed it had been,—or ought to 
have been. 

There is something very remarkable in this 
signal and successful non-success. One of his 
most powerful eulogists boast for him, in ef- 
fect, that he heard more than any other man 
the voice of applause. 


“The purest moral tone pervades the fear- 
less controversial discussion of the most difti- 
cult, social, moral, and religious questions. By 
no one have the principles of toleration been so 
ably and clearly expounded, by no one has the 
dividing line between religion and superstition 
been so fearlessly drawn. No author rests so 
entirely on a solid and manly good sense. Lord 
Macaulay never wasted his fine faculties and 
splendid powers of exposition on the barren 
subtleties of metaphysics or the abstract dog- 
mas of polemics. A true friend of liberty, 
he preferred to deduce it from the immemo- 
rial practice of our ancient monarchy instead 
of from the fallacious doctrines of natural 
right.” 


Another writer, who also eulogizes the de- 
arted litiérateur with no cold pen, likens 
Macaulay to Mackintosh and Burke, and the 
resemblance js considerable, although it in- 
stantly suggests differences, in the case of 
Burke particularly. Macaulay never would 
have been driven to such fantastic extravagan- 
cies as the throwing of a dagger on to the 
floor of the House of Commons; but, on the 
other hand, Macaulay was never the formida- 
ble opponent that Burke was to English 
pers or to Indian satraps; and nowhere in 

acaulay’s writings can there be found an ap- 
proach to the originality even of the essay on 
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“The Sublime and Beautiful.” Yet Burké 
was only “the Right Honorable ” and Mack- 
intosh only “Sir James;” while Macaulay 
was invited to take his place amongst the bar- 
ons precisely on account of his literary dis- 
tinction. 

Of course, there weré reasons for this’ tri- 
umph over non-success. For we cannot help 
insisting that in the specifie vocations that he 
undertook Macaulay ‘nailed. His essays in 
parliament were ever regarded with admira- 
tion, but they did not materially influence the 
division ; his grand essay on law-making, the 
Indian Code, is only the subject of excusatory 
reminiscences. Whether at the Board of © 
Control, or in the Indian Council, or in any 
other official position, Macaulay was not rec- 
ognized as a working statesman. But in all 
these positions he brought to bear upon the 
work which he undertook an extraordinary 
amount of literary power, though still not in- 
spired by originality. For what then, was it 
remarkable? Particularly, we conceive, for 
this,—that it collected together in the’ main ' 
the thoroughly received, recognized, and es- 
tablished opinions ofthe educated classes, 
and presented those opinions with a power of 
language and a force of illustration which im- 
parted to them for the day an animation and 
an appearance of originality highly gratifying 
to the educated republic, which thus saw its 
mind reflected in an intense and imposing as- 

ect. Macaulay was, so to speak, the most 
rilliant mirror to the constituted authority 
of intellect in his time. 

And if admiration for so brilliant an expo- 
nent of constituted opinion rose to affections 
there was not a trait in the man’s nature cal- 
culated to abate that feeling. According to 
all accounts of him, it would be difficult to 
find one whose life, actions, and feelings were 
more agg ro blameless. Constituted opin- 
ion ran into his morals, and he certainly, 
startled nobody by the originality of his views 
upon such complicated and difficult subjects. 
Thoroughly conscientious, he obeyed the sense 
of right,—and his'sense of right is that which 
is ordinarily received. Hence not a theoreti- 
cal doubt could exist to diminish the practical 
admiration for his practical conduct. As to 
his “coldness of heart,” it exists only in in- 
ferences from the fact that his life was appar- 
ently solitary. But it was not so in’ truth. 
Few men lived in a more constant intercourse’ 
with mind and with affection. Although his’ 
life had not been imprudent, his kindness ex- 
tended beyond the ordinary bounds of per- 
sonai friendship; his zeal for others was at- 
tested by practical sacrifices; and few have 
shown more sterling warmth of heart, more 
generous consideration for the personal feel . 
ings of others, or more unobtrusive generos 
ity. 
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From. The Examiner, 7 Jan. 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE POPE? 

Amtst the multitude and diversity of 
counsels we are perplexed to know what. is 
best for the pope. In quality of keeper of 
tne gates of heaven, should he’ live in a lodge 
such as we see at the entrance of parks, with 
a little cabbage garden in the rear, and a 
noneysuckle clustering about the porch in 
front? If it be true that the more the holy 
father’s temporal power and state be dimin- 
ished the more his spiritual authority is illus- 
trated, even the lodge would be something 
too much ; and to spiritualize him to the ut- 
most, he should, like Diogenes, be settled in 
atub. But then it is insisted that he must 
oe a sovereign, because he cannot consistently 
oe a subject, a difficulty which may be obvi- 
ated by making him “lord of himself,” as 
Byron has it, and both sovereign and subject 
‘n his own person. This would bring his gov- 
ernment within the most convenient bounds 
and the simplest expression. Like Louis 
XIV., he would be able to say, ’état c’est moi. 

The pope has friends, however, who main- 
tain both that his temporal power is as essen- 
tial to his spiritual as a vessel is to contain a 
liquor, and that it is a blessing which cannot 
be too widely spread for the good of man- 
kind. According to these persons, he should 
not only be the ruler of the Romagna but of 
all Italy, and indeed of all the world. At 
the meeting at the Hanover-square Rooms, a 
gentleman, not escaped from Bedlam, asserted 
that the pope had “exercised his temporal 
power most discreetly, religiously, and hu- 
manely, and that his great fault in the eyes 
of English Protestants is, that he has in fact 
no fault at all.” Yet, strange to say, this in- 
fallible sway is not prized by those subject to 
it, nor coveted by those who have the nearest 
and best opportunities of watching the work- 
ing of it. The people of Perugia, who lately 
experienced the tender mercies of the holy 
father, do not love it, nor does Sardinia de- 
sire to substitute Pius IX. for Victor Em- 
manuel. 

Mr. Prendergast, the gentleman. whose 
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words we have just quoted, asked, amid tne 
applause of the meeting, “ Who feared for 
the supremacy of the pope? No true Catho- 
lic could do so, He should doubt his own 
existence if he hesitated for a moment to be- 
lieve in the power of that supremacy to resist. 
all the efforts of man and of hell to overthrow 
it, based jas it was on the eternal word of 
God. It was not for the pope that the Cath- 
olics feared, but for the injury which the great 
interests of Christianity might sustain at ths 
crisis from the violence of wicked and the 
artifices of insidious men.” 

It seems to us rather inconsistent to fear 
injury to the great interests of Christianity 
from the violence of wicked and the artifices 
of insidious men, if the supremacy of the pope 
is so certain and its effects so beneficial, and 
so sure a safeguard against the very evils 
apprehended. If the supremacy of the pope 
can resist all the efforts of man and hell, it 
can surely protect Christianity against vio- 
lence and craft. Settle the question one way 
or the other. Rule that the pope cannot do 
without temporal authority, or that he can 
dispense with it; but it is not permissible to 
grasp both propositions. Do not give a 
crutch to a man who can walk without a 
crutch. Let the pope admit that his tempo- 
ralities are his substance, and the world will 
know what to think; but it will not consent 
to be told that his temporalities are not nec- 
essary to him, but that, somehow or other, it 
is necessary that he should retain them. 

That the holy father finds it hard to un- 
derstand that parting with his temporal, will 
increase his spiritual, authority we can easily 
understand. The Malade Imaginaire is not to’ 
be persuaded by Toinette that if he consents 
to have one of his eyes plucked out he will 
see better with the other, nor that docking 
the right arm will strengthen the left, on the 
principle of pruning trees. We Protestants: 
apply this argument with great readiness and 
confidence to the pope, but if it be good for 
the bishop of Rome it is good also for other 
bishops with secular cares, and secular wealth 
in excess, 
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THE CLOUD ON THE WAY. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Sze before us, in our journey, broods a mist 
upon the ground; 

Thither leads the path we walk in, blending 
with that gloomy bound. 

Never eye hath pierced its shadows to the mys- 
tery they screen ; 

Those who once have passed within it never 
more on earth are seen. 

Now it seems to stoop beside us, now at seem- 
ing distance lowers, 

Leaving banks that tempt us onward bright with 
summer-green and flowers. 

Yet it blots the way forever; there our journey 
ends at last ; 

Into that dark cloud we enter, and are gathered 
to the past. 

Thou who, in this flinty pathway, leading 
through a stranger-land, 

Passeth down the rocky valley, walking with me 
hand in hand, 

Which of us shall be the soonest folded to that 
dim Unknown ? 

Which shall leave the other walking in this flinty 
path alone ? 

Even now I see thee shudder, and thy cheek is 
white with fear, 

And thou clingest to my side as comes that dark 
mist sweeping near. 

“Here,” thou say’st “the path is rugged, sown 
with thorns that wound the feet ; 

But the sheltered glens are lovely, and the rivu- 
let’s song is sweet ; 

Roses breathe from tangled thickets ; lillies bend 
from ledges brown ; 

Pleasantly between the pelting showers the sun- 
shine gushes down ; 

Dear are those who walk beside us, they whose 
looks and voices make 

All this rugged region cheerful, till I love it for 
their sake. 

Far be yet the hour that takes me, where that 
chilly shadow lies, 

From the things I know and love, and from the 
sight of loving eyes.” 

So thon murmurest, fearful one, but see, we 
tread a rougher way ; 

Fainter grow the gleams of sunshine that upon 
the dark rocks play ; 

Rude winds strow the faded flowers upon the 
crags o’er which we pass ; 

Banks of verdure, when we reach them, hiss 
with tufts of withered grass. 

One by one we miss the voices which we loved 
so well to hear ; 

One by one the kindly faces in that shadow dis- 


appear. 

Yet upon the mist before us fix thine eyes with 
closer view ; 

See, beneath its sullen skirts, the rosy morning 
glimmers through. 

One whose feet the thorns have wounded passed 
that barrier and came back, 

With a glory on his footsteps lighting yet the 
dreary track. 


THE SERENADE.—RESOLVE. 


Boldly enter where he entered, all that seems 
but darkness here, 

When thou once hast past beyond it, haply shall 
be crystal-clear. 

Seen from that serener realm, the walks of hu- 
man life may lie 

Like the page of some familiar volume open to 
thine eye. 

Haply, from the o’erhanging shadow, thon 
may’st stretch an unseen hand, 

To support the wavering steps that print with 
blood the rugged land. 

Haply, leaning o’er the pilgrim all unweeting 
thou art near. 

Thou may’st whisper words of warning or of 
comfort in his ear, 

Till beyond the border where that brooding 
mystery bars the sight, 

Those whom thou hast fondly cherished stand 
with thee in peace and light. 

—New York Ledger. 





THE SERENADE. 
[From the German of Ubland.] 
I. 
“Waxens me from slumber soft— 
Sweet thrilling sounds I hear— 
O mother, dear! what can it be, 
In the midnight hour so drear ?” 


II. 


“Let sleep again thine eyelids close, 
I naught can hear or see; 
No Serenade, my suffering child, 
They bring to-night to thee.” 


Ill. 


“Tt is not earthly music, this 
That fills my soul with light! 
The angel-voices call for me, 
My mother, dear, good-night.” 
—Everybody’s Journal. 





RESOLVE. 


Crimp on, thou Soul! 
On, ever on; perchance the goal 
On earth thou’lt reach not; still 
The strengthening of thy will, 
The bracing of thy powers, wili bequeath thee 
A vigor all unknown 
If thou but saunterest on, 
Down-looking on the miry paths bencath thee. 


Climb on, climb on, 
Still looking upward to the Sun; 
Deem not that thou can’st fall,— 
Forget the earthy thrall 
That fain would hold thee down, but ne’er shall 
bind thee ; 
If thou cans’t fix thy gaze 
Unblenching on the rays, 
And, a they dazzle, never look behind 
thee. 
Marcuerite A. Power. 





—Everybody's Journal. 





